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NEW YORK QUARTERLY. 


JUNE, 1852. 


SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 


We have written to an able American essayist to prepare an 
elaborate article on the subject of spirituous liquors. In giv- 
ing our hints we had not in view the Maine Liquor Law, 
but the whole broad question pertaining to alcoholic drinks, 
whether as regards the time of their introduction in different 
countries, their abuse, or the methods which individuals or 
states have from time to time taken to suppress their use. 
But as we find the gentleman alluded to unable to comply 
with our request, and as it is our aim to treat of those subjects 
which are exciting the interests of the intelligent at the time, 
and especially such as pertain to the cause of humanity, we 
shall offer no further apology for taking it upon ourselves to 
speak of the subject. 

Temperance has often been a fruitful theme for enthusiasts 
and demagogues, and as discussed by many has provoked con- 
tempt from liberal minds. It has had its orator in every New 
England village, and almost every petty lyceum has listened 
to debates on some question of policy relating to it. Minds 
hitherto esteemed feeble and undeveloped have swollen to giant 
magnitude in descanting on the horrors and wickedness of rum-. 
drinking and rum-selling. Notorious lecturers have converted 
the sanctity of the pulpit into the license of the stage, and 
played the drunkard to convulsed or pitying audiences, while- 
the thinking community have had their own thoughts and 
feelings upon the subject, which, if they lay too deep for rant- 
ing, were not to be suppressed by the ill-favor which bad ad- 
vocates had brought them into. 
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Much ingenuity has been spent in attempting to show that 
the wine spoken of in Scripture was not an intoxicating drink, 
as it was kept in close bottles, which prevented the process of 
fermentation going on. We shall not attempt to pass an 
opinion upon this, as we do not see how we are to determine 
in what manner it differed from that which was taken by 
those who are denounced as drunkards. If we allow that 
none of it was fermented, and that even in this state it could 
be taken in such quantities as to intoxicate, this would be to 
condemn, in the opinion of those who lay claim to the theory 
referred to, that which they uphold. Or, if we argue that it 
would not have been allowed, had it been possessed of the 
qualities of our wines, this would be to beg the question. But, 
however, this may be certain, as it is matter of Biblical history, 
that drinks stronger than the unfermented juice of the grape 
were not unknown inthe time of the Old Testament prophecies. 

** But they have also erred through wine, and through strong 
drink are out of the way. The priest and the prophet have erred 
through strong drink, they are swallowed up of wine; they 
are out of the way through strong drink.”’ And in the time 
of Homer wine was not unknown to the Greeks. 


“Tnflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 
Beclouds the soul and dulls the noble mind; 
Let chiefs abstain and spare the sacred juice, 
To sprinkle to the gods, its better use. 


The Egyptians are supposed to have discovered how to 
make beer. As their country was annually inundated, it was 
not adapted to the cultivation of vines. Herodotus, four hun- 
dred and fifty years before Christ, says they made their wine 
of barley because they had no vines. The “on” and 
“*xudvov”” of the Greeks is supposed to be barley wine. In 
Tacitus’ time beer was the common drink of the Germans. A 
writer in the Penny Encyclopedia, in speaking of the manufac- 
ture of beer in England, says the bitter taste rendered it less 
injurious to the constitution, and more agreeable to the palate 
than ale. We make this last reference for the reason of the 
presumption therein of the injuriousness of even so moderate a 
drink as beer. And, indeed, of the frequent common use of all 
intoxicating drinks, for their beneficial or injurious effects, we 
need only to point out the individuals addicted to their daily 
or hourly use; disgusting corpulency or fiery complexion, or 
bloodshot eyes, or haggard and emaciated looks, speak more 
in the instance than we could write in many pages. 
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The Arabians seem, to have practiced, in the remotest ages, 
the art of extracting the aromatic essences of plants and their 
flowers, in the form of distilled waters, to supply their luxu- 
rious oriental baths. ‘They are also supposed to have been 
the first to extract from wine a colourless intoxicating liquor 
by distillation ; and it is supposed, from some passages in Pliny, 
that the Greeks and Romans were well acquainted with the 
distillation of aromatic waters. Arnoldus de Villa Nova, a 
chemical physician of the thirteenth century, is the first author 
who speaks explicitly of an intoxicating spirit obtained by the 
distillation of wine, and he describes it as a recent discovery. 
He considers it to be a universal panacea, so long sought after 
in vain. His disciple, Raymond Sully, of Majorca, declares 
this admirable essence of wine to be an emanation of the Di- 
vinity, an element newly revealed to man, but hid from anti- 
quity because the race were then too young to need this bever- 
age, destined to revive the energies of modern decrepitude. 
History does not record that the bacchanalian disciple was 
reeking with the fumes of the newly-discovered panacea while 
he uttered this oracle. There was no need of that. 

Thus it seems that the subtle colorless fluid which so per- 
plexes the brain at the present day, is of no recent invention. 
And nations no farther back in the shade of the past than the 
Greeks, may rather lay claim to inventing Bacchus than the 
vine. 

To determine the utility of spirituous drinks, it may be 
well to refer to that noble doctrine, that the body is only the 
minister to the wants and needs of the soul. A rigid doctrine, 
and one not too likely to gain favor. That the mind be strong, 
active, brilliant and vigorous, it is requisite that the body be 
in perfect health, and also in the possession of every aliment 
necessary to a genial tone. Gin might induce the tragic rav- 
ings of Byron, but would not be likely to grace the fervor of 
the piety of Bunyan. The statistics which we have, regarding 
the influence which the ordinary drinks have upon laborers in 
mines, tend to show that they impart an increased vigor and 
strength for the time, but, unless often repeated, the want of 
them is quite as apparent in the weakness which ensues, as 
their present influence was in an added strength. And if the 
frequency of their use were prolonged, the body became toned 
to an unnatural pitch, which ended in an early exhaustion. But 
nature is so provident in all her doings, that not only may the 
body acquire its usual serenity, after leaving off occasional ex- 
cesses, but even those prolonged. 
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The desire for exciting drinks often springs from an imper- 
fect state of bodily health. The very poor who have not 
enough food, supply the craving by drinks, which afford tem- 
porary relief. And it is well known that excessive grief often 
drowns its poignancy in the intoxicating bowl. 

Of the poisonous nature of alcohol, as it is so much spoken 
of, we will quote from Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence the 
opinion of Dr. Hunter, as given in the trial of Captain Donel- 
lan, for the murder of Sir Theodosius Boughton. And it is 
greatly expressive of the care with which opinions should be 
pronounced. 

**Q. Are there not many things which will kill animals almost 
instantaneously, that will have no detrimental or noxious effect 
upon the human subject: spirits, for instance, occur to me ? 

‘A. I apprehend a great deal depends upon the mode of ex- 
periment. No man is fit to make one, but those who have 
made many, and paid considerable attention to all the circum- 
stances that relate to experiments. It is a common experi- 
ment which I believe seldom fails, and is in the mouth of 
everybody, that a little brandy will kill a cat. I have made 
the experiment, and have killed several cats; but it is a false 
experiment. In all those cases where it kills the cat, it kills 
the cat by getting into her lungs, not into her stomach ; be- 
cause if you convey the same quantity of brandy, or three 
times as much, into the stomach, in such a way as the lungs 
shall not be affected, the cat will not die. Now in those ex- 
periments that are made by forcing an animal to drink, there 
are too operations going on. One is refusing the liquor by the 
animal; its kicking and working with its throat to refuse it: 
the other is a forcing the liquor upon the animal; and there 
are few operations of that kind, but some of the liquor goes 
into the lungs. I have known it from experience.”’ 

Of the apparent effects of alcholic drinks, we had proposed 
to quote at length from the Trraité de Medicine Légale, par M. 
Orfila ; but as they are so evident to all who will but observe 
them, from those of the first glass which simply animates, to 
that extreme of excess which ends in apoplexy or delirium tre- 
mens, we will forbear the quotations. Of the latent we shall 
entertain no speculations here, as it would baffle any ordinary 
skill to determine all their niceties. 

We will next glance at the manner in which the use of 
drinks has been regulated by various governments. The 
regulation with which we are most familiar, from its pertain- 
ing so generally throughout the United States, and also in 
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Great Britian, is the license law. If we look for the philoso- 
phy of this law, we can only find it in the view that spirituous 
drinks are considered by states as luxuries. And it may be, 
that legislators further had in view so enhancing their price, as 
to prevent their being so extensively used by the laboring 
classes, though this could hardly be, as their present price does 
not put them beyond the reach of even the poorest. As sure as 
in the present state of society houses of ill-repute are to spring 
up in a crowded metropolis, no argument can be adduced for 
legalizing them, except by so doing their number inay be re- 
stricted. And this should be the case with licensing shops for 
the especial purpose of the sale of drinks. Whereas, instead of 
such being the case, indiscriminate and almost unlimited sale 
has been raised to decency, or, at least, some plea for it, if not to 
respectablity, by the unrestricted licenses. It could not be but 
an oversight in states to do this for the mere purposes of 
revenue. For such a mad policy is little better than if one 
should order the foundation stones of a tower to be raised, and 
placed to the top thereof, in order to increase its elevation. All 
the princely revenues raised from such a source could never 
save the state from sinking. The five and a half million ster- 
ling derived from the whisky distillation, will only go to swell 
the national debt of Great Britian instead of diminishing it. 

The law of France appoints inspectors to see that the liquors 
sold be unadulterated. In no other country is so much wine 
drank, in few others is there so little drunkenness. Ina work 
lately issued from the English press and republished by Lip- 
pincott, Grambo & Co., of Philadelphia, entitled ‘‘ The Human 
Body and its Connection with Man,”’ by Mr. Wilkinson, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, eminent for its liberal 
thought, are a few pages on teetotalism, which we are sure 
those who wish to see the subject in all its phases, will thank 
us for quoting entire. 


“We have postponed to this place the subject of wine as a part of diet, be- 
cause the case of stimulants rests on human life, and not on otherwise physio- 
logical laws. Alcohol in its various forms acts specifically upon the brain and 
animal nature, themselves the stimulants of the other systems of the body. 
Teetotalism on this account takes rank with vegetarianism, as both of them 
tend to reduce the animal powers. 

“What is called ‘ total abstinence’ has claims which deserve to be admitted. 
The abstainer on principle is generally workful to au extraordinary degree ; has 
his senses about him, such as they are; is equally cool and collected at all 

rts of the day; feels little irritability from current events, but bears and for- 

ars well. This is while health and strength last. And if he be capable of 
fanaticism, or kindly speaking, faith in abstinence, he may be a strong man 
through life on cold water. Fis strength will be in proportion to his dose of 
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faith. A batch of abstinence soldiers working in emulation against a batch ac- 
customed to stimulants, will generally be the conquerors. New systems, and 
especially self-denials, have the advantage of enlisting faith, the wonder- 
worker. The victories of Mohammedanism were due in part to the combina- 
tion of a religious faith with a faith in abstinence; a union of two powerful 
springs affecting the soul and the body. ‘Torrents of passion which had been 
wont to vent themselves in pleasures, were suddenly stopped off, and they burst 
through another channel, in faith and energetic fighting. Faiths, however, 
wear out in many cases, and the truth of things is the ultimate level, un- 
affected by mortal enthusiasm. 

“Successful abstinence shows that stimulation is a law of existence, for an 
abstinence neither hereditary nor stimulating is not kept up. The most sober 
people have their ‘ pocket pistols, and take their own stimulants as neat as 
they can get them. For there are two sides of the cellar, two decanters of 
spirit, the body and the soul. Take away the bodily decanter, and life itself 
must furnish an excitement that will be equivalent. ‘lhere are other stimu- 
lants besides drink that cheat us of our senses, other drunkenness than that of 
the public house. Teetotalism might be drunk with its own cause, with the 
additional indecorum of exhibiting its disgrace in Exeter Hall. 

“Abstinence excludes temperance or the faculty of balance, which communi- 
cates with reason, the temperance of the upper degree. For the sake of the 
evil it bans both the good and the evil. It is the suicide of choice. Similarly, 
vowed celibacy excludes chastity, and is a knot tied in the will against both 
cleanness and uncleanness. This is not healing, but castration. But there are 
those who require these extirpations, at least with our present means of cure. 
‘If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee ; if thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off. It is better for thee to enter into life,’ &c., &c. Thence 
we note that total abstinence is a thing commanded, and a means of entering into 
an ultimate plan of fulness of life. But there is an if in the case— Ir thine 
eye offend thee !’ 

**Teetotalism reasons without this if, and brandishes its surgical vow over 
temperate and intemperate alike. It goes to science and morals for corrobo- 
rations. Jt says that intoxication is poisoning, and that poisons are like them- 
selves in their least doses as in their greatest. There is a mistake here 
founded upon an etymology. Poison is one thing, and stimulus is another. 
Poisons destroy the structure, or subvert the functions of the body; stimuli 
kindle it into life and exhaust it into repose, or even death, if their action be ex- 
cessive. The sleep of the night is nature’s recovery from the excitement of 
the day. The sleep of death is the spirit’s recovery from the lifetime. Our 
machines are meant to wear out, and stimuli are the wearers. The organs of 
the body and the mind live by stimuli, which in temperance animate, and in 
excess destroy them. Light is the stimulus of the eye, but its intensity will 
extinguish sight; yet is it no poison even when its glare is destructive. We 
do; not ‘ totally abstain’ from light, though a part of our brethren have weak 
eyes, and are ordered into dark rooms. Sound, which in voice and music 
makes the ear alive, deadens hearing when too loud, and destroys the sense. 
In short, the sensible world is one great excitement to carry man beyond his 
first organic water. Joy, too, the wine of the soul, will kill by its abundance 
and unexpectedness, and yet it is next of kin to the life that its over-muchness 
withers. High truth intoxicates those not fit to drink it; causing oftentimes 
madness from its misapprehension and abuse ; causing still more frequently 
need of rest, to recover from its dazzling revelations. We repeat that man 
lives by stimuli, any of which administered in too great quantity, too often, or 
too fast, may cause destruction or suspension of life. Yet none of them is, 
therefore,a poison. Just as little can we so denominate alcohol, from the fact 
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of its producing intoxication or death. For every stimulus carried to excess 
has the like effects, and, in all the cases, the excess is reprehensible, but the 
stimulus natural. Our Saxon word, Drunkenness, bears no poisonous sense ; 
it is merely the far-gone past participle of Drink made substantive. 

“Tn truth, poison differs from stimulus as medicine from food, for poisons in 
little doses are medicines, and food in its greatest concentration is stimulus. 
The plainest food will kill in too great quantity. And then again medicinal 
substances, as coffee, tea, &c., come into dietetic use. Yet we cannot infer 
that food and medicine are the same thing, though they touch each other and 
are not incompatible at the extremes. 

“However this may be, the nomenclature of a subject from its abuses is in- 
admissible: we might as well name rich and provocative viands from gluttony 
as good wine from drunkenness. We might call fruits after diarrhea, plum- 
pudding after vomiting, or peas after flatulence. But who would have evil 
courage enough to go through with such a dictionary ? 

“ But here the chemists occur, and tell us that alcohol is never absorbed ; 
they have smelt the brains of sots, and the reek of unaltered liquor was mani- 
fest in the tissues. Thence they argue that stimulants are poisons which the 
body naturally refuses. We distrust this argument from drunkards to hu- 
manity,and from the dead to the living. Rather let good men’s boards be can- 
vassed, where temperance reigns,and let it be seen whether there is no assimila- 
tion of wine. Surely the flow of soul can drink the measured cup, and fill its 
mood better than when the intellectual fire is dry. It is at banquets like Plato’s 
that wine is vindicated. There guests show the scope of human assimilation. 
What this is in extenso may be briefly sketched inan English fashion. The 
laborer wants the support of labor in good solid food, which, under the magic of 
assimilation, becomes muscle and sinew. The artizan wants nicer feeding, to 
support and not overbear the finesse of his fingers. Intellectual artisans need 
greater tempearance still. We are now speaking of the hours of work. As 
for stimulants, the laborer may moderately mingle them with his food; the 
hayfield and cornfleld, especially at cutting and reaping times, are wisely wet 
with cans of wholesome harvest ale. But as we rise in the quality of labor, 
work and stimulants are more incompatible ; for the edge of the eye must be 
sharp and hard to bear the weight of the soul behind it. So much for work, 
which thus becomes ascetic, or shall we say, stimulating in itself, and intoler- 
ant of secondary excitements. The case alters in play hours, when a new 
set of faculties and feelings, and a new set of assimilations begin. The spirit 
of play mates with the spirit of wine; the pleasant emotions and the brilliant 
saws and dreams of society, like wine-lilies, naturally rock upon the cup, and 
dip their spirity roots into the beakers. The imaginative skies are vinous then; 
Valhalla has its mead, and great Odin never eats, but all sustenance is liquor 
to Allfather, who drinks only wine. Elysium too would be a poor Elysium 
without nectar and ambrosia. The case is purely one of assimilation. If the 
life can drink the wine, and make life of it, then the wine is food; if the life is 
overtopped by the wine, which lies in the reeking stomach and above the 
swampy brains, then there is excess, sensuality, or spiritual drowning. It is 
like the case of the horse and his rider. Many are thrown, and break their 
bodies ; many should never get on horseback; some can ride where their 
animal is not too spirited; and some can back any charger, even were it Buceph- 
alus. But it is to be noted that allowance is only to persons in health, and 
not to those who have bodily ailments, diseased imaginations, or predominant 
lusts, or other maladies which want a physician.” 


The above suggests that not only cannot one man dictate a ° 
regimen of diet for another, but different nations require that 
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their laws be adapted to their varying circumstances. Mon- 
tesquieu says that alcoho] may be needed in very cold cli- 
mates, to prevent the blood vecoming too thin, as perspiration 
is so checked as to prevent the lighter portions which go to form 
blood escaping; and, in very warm climates, may serve to 
thin the blood, and thereby prevent the tendency to coagulation 
by too great evaporation. And the learned Liebig de- 
clares that in very cold climates an ordinary diet affords too 
little carbon for the health of the system ; hence we see the in- 
habitants of these countries drink large quantities of whale oil. 
An Englishman going to a very warm climate, and continuing 
his home diet, is generally subjected to a sickly state. 

But Montesquieu is better authority in law than in medicine, 
and some of the dogmas of Liebig are already discredited. 

As regards the passage of the Maine Law in New York, it is to 
be feared that in the present state of things much evil would result 
with the good. Ina great metropolis, amongst corrupt authorities, 
especially if the sentiment of the people be not ripe for it, much 
dodging the law will be likely to obtain, under the plea of need 
for mechanical purposes ; and the plea of sickness will be but 
too often invented. But if it will break up the haunts of 
streets sunken in filth and vice, if it will regenerate those by- 
places, and render them the abodes of honest toil, thanks to it— 
we will not complain that it does not do all, but commend it for 
doing a part. We wish that the city may first be prepared for 
it, that it see that the authorities be such as will not allow 
the majesty of law to be trifled with. 

Two features are presented to us, the one fair and beautiful, 
such as ever in the near future delights the eyes of enthusiastic 
reformers. Where drunkenness, and vice, and ignorance, and 
filth, and obscenity, now revel in the hopeful vision, is soon to 
be temperance, and knowledge, and piety. The other feature 
is more clouded and darkened, lit up with no brilliant suns, but 
only pierced by the dun rays of the distant morning. That 
morning will come if meet works and prayers importune it. 
Happy if it arise first over the lowly hovels of vice. 

To avoid the law being turned into ridicule, let the first re- 
form be begun in this.—Let it become honorable to serve the 
state or city eveninthe humblest capacity. Let the best and most 
intelligent citizen feel it a duty to serve his country in some 
way other than by the example of noble citizenship. Let the 
_ city officers look for support and honor not to the low wire- 
pullers about town, but to their enlightened equals. It is dis- 
graceful for the able to stand aside because demagogues are 
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clamorous for place. Unless the current habit of standing 
aloof from public affairs, in those most competent to direct 
them, be done away with, the state will be in the plight that 
sick men would be placed in, if able physicians should decline 
their services because quacks are so accustomed to press for- 
ward as harpies for patients. It should be esteemed the high- 
est honor to have done some service to the state. 

In the agitation of the temperanee cause in this country, the 
middle ground was first taken. But here, as everywhere, ex- 
ample was found to be of such power, that total abstinence 
was finally insisted upon, even in those who possessed such 
noble control over themselves, as never to be prejudiced by the 
temperate use of spirituous drinks. 

Drunkenness is so prejudicial to the interests of the state, 
that in the failure of moralists to banish its evils, the majesty 
of civil law has been brought to their aid. It has been a ques- 
tion among jurists, whether the guilt of the criminal was in- 
creased, or diminished, by the crimes being committed through 
intoxication. One class arguing that the crime of drunkenness 
should be superadded to the crime of the act committed, mak- 
ing thus a double crime ; while the other argued that the act 
was excusable, as in drunkenness the actor was not possessed 
of his senses, treating it as it had been committed by a crazy 
man. If we look for a reality beneath the fancied devil of 
Goethe’s Faust, it may not be inaptly found in drunkenness. 

As regards the right of states to pass laws, restricting what- 
ever practices induces to this, it cannot be questioned. They 
cannot legislate to promote intelligence and virtue, as such, but 
as the only means by which republics can be sustained. They 
have done much for schools, and will do still more. 

This question has, for a long time, wavered between philan- 
thropists and statesmen. States can do nothing with it, save 
for the reason that it strikes at the very root of their pros- 
perity, nay, in length of time, at their existence. Ac- 
cordingly, they have attempted, from time to time, in various 
of the United States, to suppress the liquor traffic. Their at- 
tempts had their efficacy, but in too many instances the 
law was not complied with. A great idea comes always at 
first like an airy phantom that inspires our imaginations with 
noble promptings, but needs, when the fervor of the hour 
is past, to be located and given shape to. It has not been 
otherwise with the great and philanthropic conceptions of our 
nation. It would rid itself of the blot of slavery, and for this 
its citizens struggled prematurely, though giant-like, as the 
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upheavings of society from North to South witnessed in 
1848. 

They are now awake to the noble cause of education. They 
have placed it on its true basis, as to the how and the why, 
and will, we doubt not, work out a light of intelligence such as 
will one day overawe the powers of monarchies, and enlighten 
and cheer, to manly freedom, the infant republics. But there is 
a nobler work to be performed, a higher dignity to be wrought 
out. Intelligence without virtue may scarcely be called a jewel 
without a casket, but rather a rayless jewel. We are begin- 
ning to find that the corner-stone and key-stone of the arch of 
the republic is not intelligence, but virtue. 

The intemperate use of that which was first introduced as a 
luxury or a medicine, whether in Arabia or Persia, in Russia 
or America, has swollen the tide of iniquity, and overflowed 
the hamlet in the country, the cottage in the village, the den 
in the city, and the palace, alike, with sorrowing. Theevil has 
long since attracted the attention of philanthropists, and now 
begins to threaten the security of states. But nowhere is the 
full force of its evil felt save in crowded cities. Here infamy 
and degradation go in throngs. Whole districts congregate to- 
gether as kindred in crime. In the country, a single member 
of a family may sink to the level of the cattle he takes care of, 
while even his own family are models of Christian virtue. 
Hence the necessity, in cities, of some extraordinary care. 
And a further difference is, in cities, the ignorant and helpless 
crowd of foreigners who still throng upon us daily, as instanced 
in almost all the low dram-shops in the pestilent districts of 
New York. Others may concentrate their burning indigna- 
tion against one sole vice: we cannot, while the vicious mul- 
titude in cities seem possessed of such a troop of vices. Let 
the unsullied rose of charity beam upon them. The beautiful 
empress Josephine, who, when her rich and noble friends were 
enjoying their festivities, was often seen riding through the by 
streets of Paris on errands of love. Let but one ray of the 
majestic splendor of pure light beam there with steady, deter- 
mined lustre. Let cleanliness go amidst the haunts of un- 
known districts, and purify the leprous neighborhood with her 
mystic waters. Satan chose solitude wherein to tempt the 
‘* Lord of Heaven.’’ Here he would have found a surer pro- 
vocative of sin. 

Whatever the government may do for the promotion of intel- 
ligence and the furtherance of virtue, let it do. Let it weigh 
the evil in all its features, and count upon the most eflicient 
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means in its power to remedy it. But let it never grope ig- 
norantly or in the dark, lest it be despised for its imbecility or 
blindness. 


DIALOGUE, AFTER THE GREEK. 


Continued. 


C. If we prolong our discourse in the view that ideals relate 
more especially to humanity as its subject, before we deter- 
mine how men may best fulfil their requisition, let us first dis- 
cuss whether all men are alike acted upon by them. 

S. When we discussed about them in generals, without re- 
gard to any class of subjects, we determined finally that some 
men were not initiated into their world, though from your 
previous remarks, although I know you assented to this last 
idea, I gathered that you think that all men have things in 
mind which are above the actual in their particular. 

C. Yes, my dear Simmias, but more especially are the ideas 
of most beautiful things living within their souls unbeknown 
to themselves often. 

S. Have I not heard you say, in some other conversation, 
that all souls were alike in their divine origin and nature, but 
differed in their manifestations, as the body which feeds them 
and gives expression to their motions, was more or less perfect 
in its organization ? 

C. Why should not this be so? If the soul be of divine 
origin, as you certainly believe it to be, how should it be evilly 
disposed in one and noble in another, or stupid as a brute in 
one, and bright as a seraph in its intelligence in another ? 

S. Cebes, can you apply to this beautiful theory the Chris- 
tian doctrine which raises all men to the equal favor of God 
who are equally sorry for their sins ? 

C. Do you mean to ask whether I can argue from this doc- 
trine to my theory ? 

S. The theory indeed seems to give rise to the doctrine. 

C. You mean that which was given as a theory seems to 
have been a truth in the mind of the Creator, from whence he 
proclaimed the merciful doctrine ? 

S. Yes, and at the same time, the just. 

C. Yet, Simmias, does it differ in practice, whether men are 
made to differ by organization or by difference of soul? 

S. Would you not tell me that they are not made to differ 
in organization by the Creator ? 
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C. Why! do you see how the diversity could obtain other- 
wise ? 

S. Certainly, I see indolent and dissolute parents produce 
effeminate offspring, and healthy parents the contrary. 

C. In this reply, you seem to have in mind the view that per- 
fect bodies are the only lodgments of perfect souls ? 

S. If a musical instrument have all its parts perfect, and 
they be perfectly in tone, does it not produce harmonies ? 

C. But then, the harmony is the result of organization, and 
has no existence without it. 

S. True, my dear Cebes, but when I accord with your view 
that the soul can be manifested in all its variety only through 
a perfect organization, I do not mean to say that a perfect organ- 
ization must of necessity expressthis soul. If oxygen can only 
be contained in a sealed vessel, a sealed vessel may exist with- 
out containing this element. 

C. Now, we may take up the main question, how man, who 
has those high ideals of which we are speaking, may practi- 
cally attain to them or come near to them, since if our oganiza- 
tion be so deficient as not to give rise spontaneously to these, I 
do not think they can be imparted with much success. 

S. But, Cebes, whence do they come—do they flow directly 
down from the divine mind, or are they the offspring of natural 
causes ? 

C. I think them the latter. One possessed of impressibility 
has ideas of grander things than he has yet seen arise within 
his mind, when he views the tempest-tossed ocean, or wav- 
ing trees upon the tops of mountains, or the sun arising 
over the first and gilding the last, while the elements have not 
yet subsided to a calm after the fury of the storm. And so of 
all other things. The flowers, the smiles of friends, call out 
the inmost being in spirits attuned to beauties and harmonies, 
and awaken images of lovelier scenes and brighter worlds. 

S. I am forced to ask if this very thing which is called ideal, 
and which utilitarians have opposed, as leading to no practical 
results, may not be in minds peculiarly constituted the very 
ladder by which they ascend, as Jacob of old, in dreams to 
heaven ? 

C. Why say in dreams ; say rather in reality; say rather that 
a voice from the inmost depths of their being compels them to 
believe in all high things as the most real and least transitory ; 
say rather that their religion flows outward, while other men’s 
flows inward. 

S. Explain what you mean by this. 

C. I mean that one class of minds believe in great truths from 
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the mere force of external, while others are impelled to believe 
from internal authority. And the latter has this advantage, that 
he may superadd the former, while the former cannot ascend to 
the latter. 

S. True, Cebes, he may do this, but seldom does he. 
Christian faith is something higher—more commanding—more 
ennobling, than faith born of the waters, and the tempest, the sun- 
rise, and the flowers. 

C. Yes, I feel it is so; revealed religion is higher than the 
natural. Inexplicable mysterious grace coming whence or how 
we know not ; pervading the spirit as with the temper of seraphs, 
it flows down from sources higher than we know of in this nar- 
row life. But still to those possessed of natures attuned to 
high themes, this mysterious last graces with higher power, as 
the star-light gilds with more brilliancy the mountain-tops than 
it does the hollow of the valley. 

S. Grant this to be so, Cebes. 

C. Do not grant too much; we were to have a rational dis- 
course and useful, and in the outset promised to treat the 
subject practically. We were to question how those who have 
these high ideals in their mind may engraft them into their 
lives. 

S. Must they not be helped in this as in all other things, 
and in all things are not men more or less favored by educa- 
tion ? 

C. Rather let us represent humanity than individuals in the 
conversation. 

S. How, then, shall we treat of its interests? 

C. 1 would advance it by beautiful portrayals. I would 
have the youth of our country trained to manly exercise, that 
they may develop in their own persons that harmony of pro- 
portion, that healthfulness of frame and masculine vigor which 
gives energy and character to the tone of their minds. I would 
have no one thing neglected in an education. I would have a 
weakness of body guarded against as cautiously as a weakness 
of mind. 

S. As we see the perfect in God’s works around us, in the 
flowers and trees, everywhere in nature more than in man, you 
would have him bring back that primal image of beauty in 
which he was created, and which his purest and clearest mo- 
ments long for. 

C. Yes, it is this for which he has struggled so long, and still 


struggles. All the schemes of benevolence and philanthropy 
tend hither. 
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S. But philanthropy and benevolence fail of this, and ever 
will fail. They can impart a balm to the afflicted, give 
bread to the starving. ‘They can experience both the blessing of 
him that giveth, and the joy of him that receiveth. But they 
are only a part of that divine energy which regenerates the 
fallen, and strives to work out the perfect in man. The ful- 
ness of that energy is the Christian religion. If I were to 
prove that the ideal, whatever it be, to whom given, were 
heaven-born, I would instance this as the fulness of its heaven- 
descended beauty. It descends into the old life, works it into 
a new, until the old man draws its nutriment from differe*t 
sources, breathes another air, lives a new being. 

C. But even this Christian ideal is not one, only the same, 
so faras itisseen. In its breadth, and height, and splendor, it 
pervades all things. He who cherishes best the faculties of 
this body, the lodgment of the soul, he best tunes this harp, 
that seraphic music may play about and within it. He who 
dees the least wrong and leaves the least good undone—he who 
soonest recognizes humanity in the outcast and responds to its 
throbbing, he who most loves his enemies, does good to them 
that hate him, and prays most for them that despitefully use 
him and persecute him, he who oftenest visits the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, he who is most humble before the 
Great Being to whom the true life links him, most kind-hearted 
to his fellows, who cherishes best every latent power of good 
within him and controls the evil; he who prays oftenest, most 
earnestly and best ; who best studies God’s works around him, 
and lays firmest held by faith on those above him—he brings 
heaven nearest to the earth, he is nearest the ideal life, he is 
nearest that lofty being a Christian—a cultivated, expanded, 
genuine, generous, noble Christian—before which name all 
others pale, high-born ladies, knights and lords, emperors, 
dukes, presidents and queens, on the genuine roll of nobility, on 
the list of blazoned heraldy, fall beneath him. Ideals are the 
things that are highest, truest, best, and are best comprehended 
by the clearest minds, but lie in dim shadow in the souls of all 
men, link them in one common tie, bind them more closely to 
nature and to God. 

S. All this I respond to, but how does a man arrive at this 
high character. It is certainly the work of no moment? 

C. No; it must be built up by degrees. The education of 
youth lays the corner-stone, the culture of manhood rears the 
principal structure, and grace, which is born of prayer, perfects 
it. That education which begins in youth ceases not until 
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man is in his dotage ; ever some new experience touches new 
chords, which else had not vibrated in this life, imparts some 
knowledge, illumines some dark point, teaches some latent 
weakness or hidden strength. When the mind has gone forth 
in every possible direction to the fulness of its capacity, its 
education ceases, but not till then. The alphabet opens to us 
the great minds of the past. Nature is the teacher of grace. 
Music, the mover of hidden harmonies. Art, the inculcator of 
great truths and beautiful conceptions. 

S. And poesy—have you no place for that which seems to 
me the very breath of genius ? 

C. Yes; the living breath within. Poetry is its outward 
speech in syllables as real and audible as are capable of ut- 
terance. 

S. And are not artists, whether in sculpture or painting, 
and poets, and all the great and good, whether as legislators 
or philanthropists, themselves the earthly representatives of 
ideals—their lives, its speech, as an ever-remembered tone 
bespeaks the musical composer’s alliance with celestial har- 
monies ? 

C. Yes; the audible representatives of things which form a 
part of the soul; hence, as was before concluded upon, living in 
all men, though clogged and clouded in most. 


PART SECOND. 


S. Your remark, Cebes, distinguishing poesy from poetry, 
reminds me of your promise to discourse about the latter. 
Why were the ancients accustomed to call their poets alone 
inspired? Is not oratory, too, an exalted gift ? 

C. Does not the orator first conceive his thoughts, and then 
array thein in order such as is best calculated to convince his 
auditors of the desirableness and practicability of his measures? 

S. But his lofty patriotism, whence is this? Are the 
ennobling emotions it inspires less worthy a divine origin than 
the fiery emotions or soaring thoughts of the poet ? 

C. The poet makes neither his emotions or his verse. 

S. How does he not do this? Will the latter flow out with- 
out the medium of pen or paper ? 

C. Yes; in the poet’s mind, only we cannot hear the music 
of his thoughts. The orator has many things in common with 
the poet bnt is less universal. 

S. Is it not necessary, in our conversation, to distinguish 
talent from genius. 
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C. This is necessary at all times, but I fear it would baffle 
our endeavors to give any definition which would embrace 
the scope of a thing so transcending as the latter is conceived 
to be. And especially would it not appear presumptuous since 
we can only truly comprehend that for which we have some 
measure within ourselves. If, Simmias, you imagine yourself 
possessed of the quality, you can define what it is in you; 
though this would hardly besat is factory as ageneral defini- 
tion, since others might be higher, more scintillating, less 
erratic, or burn with a steadier glow. 

S. I fear to illustrate from myself wou'd be to set myself 
as a mark for Cebes’ ridicule. I do not know that it is neces- 
sary to have the gift to define it, only an appreciation of it. 

C. We could define its effects as expressed in the past, could 
write a chapter on the weakness with which it is allied, and 
the poignancy of the sufferings which, from its keenness of 
sensibility, it has been subjected to; but if we attempt to grasp 
it, it will elude us in as many shapes as Proteus was changed 
into by the vain attempt to bind him. Talent is, you remember, 
derived from talentum, meaning weight ; genius is supposed 
to come from the Greek word signifying creative. The one 
arranges, combines, and in its deductions fastens upon our 
reason, while the other plays at will on the earth or in the airy 
regions of space, and captivates us by its beauties and grace. 
The Novum Organum of Bacon is the offspring of a splendid 
intellect ; the Divina Comedia of Dante, of a fiery and im- 
petuous soul. 

S. But the faculty is not confined to poets. 

C. No. The artist receives his visions from the heaven of 
its splendors, and the great composers in music are moved by 
the melodies that have a perpetual being in its sphere. 

S. And the orator, Simmias ? Whence the glow that lights up 
his cheek, and the fire that burns in his eye, the soul that 
moves in every muscle, and animates the speaking frame till 
the sea of auditors are swayed as one, by the energies of his 
master will? 

C. Iam puzzled now. I can only reply, it is the splendor, 
the might, and majesty of triumphant mind. He accomplishes 
his work by his force of will, while genius is moved by its 
emotion or conception, and must work whether one will or no. 

S. According to this, it would seem to me to be a dangerous 
guide to mankind? 

C. Reason alone is the Creator’s gift, which guides his 
creature. 
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THE HOPES OF THE LIBERAL CAUSE IN EUROPE. 
BY PROFESSOR G. W. GREENE. 


(READ AS A LECTURE BEFORE THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, 
IN JANUARY.) 


I am to speak to you of the hopes of the people: of the hopes 
of Freedom in Europe. I am to speak to you of hope at the 
moment in which the last hope would seein to have been ex- 
tinguished—when the firm heart falters, and the firm eye 
turns away, that it may not look upon this new scene of treach- 
ery and oppression. But | speak with trust and unshaken 
confidence, for I speak, not in the name of a day or of an hour, 
but of that everlasting record in which the transient pheno- 


mena of the day are lost in the great movement of ages—that ° 


movement, which extracts its tribute from each, and combines 
them all in the eternal progress of humanity. There have 
been darker days than this—years, and even centuries durin 
which the human mind seemed to have forgotten its birthright, 
and surrendered itself up to apathy and mute resignation. And 
still around, beneath, within the very bosom of this slumbering 
mass, the great work went on firmly, surely, inevitably: for it 
was the work of a will that guides human passion and human 
error to pure and noble ends. 

It is almost a truism to say that nothing is harder to study 
than the history of our own times. We are oppressed by 
the mass of details ; we are bewildered by the conflicting testi- 
mony ; we are too close to the subject, too much under the 
influence of the passions which it awakens, to see it aright. 
The mists lie heavy over the valley, and if we would form any 
idea of the landscape, we must not loiter on the hill-side, but 
climb resolutely up to the top. ‘There is always something to 
dazzle us, or something to cast its shadow over us in con- 
temporary history, and either blind our eyes or shut out the 
light, just when we most want them both. 

It is not so with the past ; although that also has its difficulties, 
and grave ones too. The past is a whole in itself, complete 
and entire ; and though it often carries us a great deal farther 
back than we ever dreamed of in starting, yet if we will but 
stretch our arms far enough we can always clasp it as a whole. 
For the end is there as well as the beginning, and we know 
what that end was. We know who the great men were, 
and who were merely the men of the moment; which events 
passed off with the ebbing tide, and which set their mark so 
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deep on the great shore of time, that neither ebb nor flow of 
human passion can efface it. 

Take the Roman Empire, hackneyed though it be. We can- 
not feel towards that colossus as those who broke it did, or as 
they did who lived in its shadow. We have seen its fragments 
scattered far and wide, and the moss and the weeds that have 
grown over them. But wecan see the causes of its mighty in- 
fluence and its inevitable fall, and appreciate the delusion which 
we cannot share. We find there various minor causes, all 
working silently and surely toone end. We find there, too, the 
one great cause, without which all the others would have been 
insufficient to produce sucha result. We see that society, like 
the individual, has its own source of life, its own peculiar prin- 
ciple of existence. Preserve this source pure, and the life that 
flows from it will be healthy and pure. Corrupt it, and the 
social body can no more perform the functions of a healthy so- 
cial existence, than the individual body can perform the func- 
tions of a healthy individual existence with fever in its veins. 
Ancient society was based upon a system of organization and 
belief, which hung together too closely ever to be separated. 
The belief in a great measure died out, and the organization 
remained without a base. A new belief came, but there was 
no such thing as grafting it upon that old stock. It was true, 
and therefore possessed all the elements of life. To us who 
look back upon it all, it is perfectly evident that the two could 
not live together: that that which had the elements of life 
must live, and that that which had them not must die ; or, in 
other words, we find a principle, which, from small beginnings, 
diffuses itself throughout the whole body of society, transform- 
ing or assimilating every part, till that body is so completely 
changed that there is scarcely a trace of its original character left. 

But the contemporaries of this change did not and could not see 
itas we do. They saw, some with joy and some with dismay, 
the boughs that withered and dropped off, as the sap shrunk 
from them, but they could not see by what secret alchemy new 
boughs and a new trunk, too, were to rise up in their stead. 

Therefore, to study contemporary history as we study the 
history of the past, we must seek in events the principle which 
produced them; and whenever that principle is in harmony with 
the other great principles of humanity, we may be sure that it 
will, sooner or later, take its place by their side, and become, 
like them, the source of new progress and new developments. 

Now it is this law, thus imperfetly stated, that I shall en- 
deavor to apply to the study of the hopes of the people of Europe ; 
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and if I can show that the great events of the last four years 
have their origin in the natural development of one of the great 
principles of humanity, I shall have shown, too, that those of 
us who still hope and believe, have reason as well as history 
on our side. 

You remember how suddenly the revolution of February 
came upon us. There was Louis Philip fast seated on the 
throne, which the three days of July had built up, high enough 
and firmly enough for any man that knew how to fill it aright. 
Nearly eighteen years of uninterrupted success had confirmed 
his claim to the title of the Napoleon of Peace, and it was 
hardly three weeks before his fall that a highly popular lec- 
turer had proclaimed him to an audience of hearty believers, the 
wisest prince of Europe. His foreign policy had preserved peace 
and established influence. His internal administration was sup- 
ported by landhoiders and stockholders, an active press and an 
eloquent tribune, a standing army and a civic army, stringent 
laws and a vigorous application of them. The old republicans 
were dead, half the new in exile or in prison, and an unsern- 
pulous police always on the alert to watch every symptom of 
discontent, and ferret out every attempt at change. 

Yet the decree had long gone forth that this could not last. 
Louis Philip himself had signed it with his own hand, within 
three months after he mounted the throne. The hand writing 
was on the wall, clear and intelligible for any one that would 
but take the pains to read it. The king of the French had 
been raised to the throne by a great principle. The moment 
he got there, he denied it, and every act of his government 
was either an open ora covert attack upon the obligations 
which his acceptance of the throne necessarily imposed. His 
whole reign was an unbroken war upon that primal law, which 
implants in every principle as well as in every act, a self-de- 
veloping power. We should laugh at the man who should at- 
tempt to oppose any physical law, who should plant a cherry- 
stone and look for an apple tree, fire up a steam engine and at- 
tempt to hold down the piston. Is it any easier to oppose those 
moral laws which are equally the emanation of the same will? 
Is a man any the less a fool because, instead of opposing God 
openly, he thinks*he can get off better by trying it in the dark? 
And yet if he can only hold out for a time, and then be lucky 
enough to die at the right moment, how often will he carry 
with him the reputation of a firmness that he never possessed, 
and a foresight to which he had no claim. 

Revolutions are fearful things, and I do not wonder that any- 
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body should look upon them with terror. It is indeed a fearful 
thing to see the foundations of society shaken, and that social 
edifice which comprizes so large a part of our hopes and affections, 
tossed to and fro in the tempest of human passion, fiercer far 
and far more terrific, when once unchained, than the wildest 
conflict of the elements. But who makes revolutions? An 
individual? Does history tell of any one of those great events, 
which have changed the whole aspect of society, in which even 
the greatest individual was anything more than the man of the 
occasion, formed and sustained by the very circumstances 
which he seemed to direct ? What would Napoleon have been 
had he begun in ’89 instead °96? or Cromwell, if, instead of 
the roundheads, he had sided with the cavaliers ? 

Revolutions are the shocks by which a natural principle 
throwsoff an unnatural repression ; and these shocks will always 
come, whenever the rulers of nations attempt to resist that 
principle of development which God has implanted in every 
element of our nature. If you accept a principle, you must ac- 
cept its consequences. You may aid its development and 
make it easier ; check it when it moves too rapidly and hasten 
it if it lags ; but you must not attempt to turn it from its course, 
for as surely as you do, it will crush you and still move 
firmly on. 

I have said that Louis Philip was raised to the throne by a 
principle which he denied as soon as he got there. This prin- 
ciple was the people’s right to choose their own government, 
and the consequent obligation on the part of the government 
to accept, with the power, all the conditions which such a ten- 
ure imposes. ‘The first of these conditions was his duty to the 
French people as the source of his power, the beings who en- 
tiched the country by their labor, who supplied his armies 
with soldiers and his navy with seamen, who paid the taxes that 
swelled his civil list, and furnished all those forms of industry 
and talent which embellished his capital and extended their 
cheering influences to the retirement of his own closet. This 
was the first field of his labors—how did he tillit? Commerce 
flourished, it is true, and so did manufactures; though were I 
drawing a full picture, I should be compelled to touch in some 
shades of ominous hue, with colors taken from scenes that my 
own eyes have witnessed. But the material prosperity of 
France under Louis Philip was such as a mere economist 
would have approved, and hundreds of travelers have painted 
with rapture. But does the material prosperity of a nation 
make up the sum of the duties of its rulers and its own happi- 
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ness? When you have put a pdt au feu* in every peasant’s 
chimney, have you made him any the fitter to profit by the in- 
creased comforts which he enjoys ? 

What were the tendencies of education? To restore the power 
of the Jesuits. What use did he make of the principle of 
representation? To fill the chamber with office-holders,t and 
buy a concurrence which he could never have won honestly. 
How did he take care of public morals? By bribing at elec- 
tions, and holding out high rewards for self-degradation. What 
did he do to raise the tone of national character and inspire 
those sentiments which make self-denial easy, and the good 
that we do to others the highest pleasure that we can win for 
ourselves? He taught his subjects that there was no interest 
like that of the day, and no future good that was worth the 
sacrifice of a present enjoyment. 

And how did he fulfill his duty to Europe? The existence 
of a nation is not an individual fact. No government can iso- 
late itself, no people live alone any more than an individual can. 
The great law which binds individuals as single beings, binds 
them as masses. ‘They depend upon each other for a thousand 
things, even when they fancy themselves most independent. 
Their pleasures and their cares, their hopes and their progress, 
their very existence even, is interwoven with that of their fellow 
men ; and however much they may strive to make them a lot for 
themselves and keep aloof from the great world around them, they 
must and they will act upon it, and be acted upon by it for 
evil or for good. You might as well attempt to make a plant 
grow in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, as to develop 
the intellectual, or the moral, or even the material strength of 
a country by insulation. 

Now, if a man should come into your community and pro- 
claim the law of benevolence as the great law of life, and 
charity the holiest of obligations, and you had been trying very 
hard and very long to build a hospital or enlarge an asylum 
for the destitute, would you not think that this was just the 
time for carrying out your plan, and he just the man to head 
your subscription? What should you think of him if he were 
to shut the door in your face, or send some poor fellow to jail 
who had been unable to pay his rent because the factories had 
stopt, and there was no other kind of work for him to do? 


* Every student of French history will remember the expression which tradition 
puts in the mouth of the only Bourbon whom a republican can name with pleasure. 

+ The debate in the Chamber ef Deputies upon this subject, in the session of 
1846-7, is one of the best illustrations of the policy of Louis Philip and the 
Guizot ministry that is to be found anywhere. 
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Now this is precisely the way in which Louis Philip car- 
ried out his professions to the liberals of Europe. You all 
know what a bitter lot that of poor Poland has been. You 
have all read of the horrors of Russian despotism, and can con- 
ceive what an awful thing it is to feel, in the midst of your suffer- 
ings, that they are the only inheritance which you can bequeath 
to yourchildren. Think, then, what a joyful sound the proclama- 
tion of the people’s right to choose their rulers, must have been 
to Polish ears. Think what an echo the cannon of July would 
find in the hearts of a gallant nation, how eagerly they would 
rush to arms, and how confidently they would look for sympa- 
thy and aid to the people that first raised the welcome ery. 

There was another land, too, where it found an echo—a land 
embalmed in our memories by the associations of our early 
studies, by the admiration of our maturer judgment, by the 
commiseration of our purest sympathies; a land where free- 
dom had raised her earliest voice, where art and poetry and 
the choicest gifts of the mind had received their earliest de- 
velopment, on which heaven hath shed abundance with its 
sunbeams and its dews, where history is written on the roof 
that covers you, and on the pavement beneath your feet, while 
solemn voices mingling with every breeze tell you of what man 
hath done, and what he yet can do. 

There is a word which I hate to pronounce, it has been so 
shamefully misapplied; and yet it expresses one of the noblest 
results of human endeavor, and the highest characteristic of 
God’s power. It paints a well-balanced mind, moving calmly 
and firmly on to noble ends. It paints the happy concurrence 
of human wills, and the tempering of passion by the teach- 
ings of wisdom. It goes higher still, and gleams forth in reful- 
gent characters from the mysterious stars, and the revolving 
seasons and all the wonders of heaven and of earth: till lead- 
ing us upward, through changing plant and changless rock, 
through buzzing insect and reasoning man, to the footstool of 
the Creator, it proclaims itself, by the universality of its mani- 
festations, the primal attribute of the Divine mind. Order, 
heaven’s first great law : order, that word which calls up such 
images of calm contentment, of unbroken progress, of peace and 
harmony and all sweet and pleasant things. 

Now, with these images in your minds, try to picture to 
yourselves a battle field, with all the horrors of dead and dying, 
and clashing steel, and thundering cannon, the sharp, quick 
volleys of musketry, the fierce charge of horse, the desperate 
encounter of bayonets; the hundreds of hearts that are throb- 
bing with the wildest of human passions, the hundreds of eyes 
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that are closing for ever to the light of day. Bring it nearer and 
nearer, with each eddying wave, to the walls of a populous city ; 
let mothers, and wives, and sisters, and grey-headed men, gaze 
on it till, unable to bear the awful suspense, they rush headlong 
into the affray; let night come down upon the scene as the 
victor plants his standard upon the walls and lets loose his wild 
bands upon streets and houses still crowded with victims, though 
stripped of protectors ; listen through the long hours to dying 
groan and bitter wail, and that mingling of brutal exultation 
with shrieks of agony, which sometimes make this beautiful 
earth of ours a hell, and then say what you would think of the 
man who should calmly sum up the scenes, of which this is 
but an episode, as the restoration of order. 

‘Order reigns at Warsaw.”* Such were the words in 
which the minister of Louis Philip announced the fall of the 
devoted city. Never shall I forget the aspect of Paris in those 
days. This result had long been foreseen. Everybody was 
prepared forit. _Hemmed in between Austria and Prussia and 
her colossal oppressor, and cut off from the effectual demon- 
stration of the sympathies on which she had a right to rely, 
Poland with all her heroism could not but fall. But when the 
fatal tidings came, when the inevitable word was spoken, when 
the silence of despotism had succeeded to that daily expectation 
which stirs the heart with something not wholly unlike to hope, 
the sympathies of a gallant people, burning with shame at the 
degrading inaction to which they had been condemned by the 
treacherous selfishness of their rulers, broke forth in bitter in- 
dignation and stern cries for revenge. But Louis Philip was 
prepared for the contest. I threaded the deep files of infantry 
that bristled around his dwelling ; I mingled with the indig- 
nant mass, as they broke and rallied, and rallied and broke 
again, before the repeated charge of cavalry and bayonet. I 
counted these new drops as they fell, one by one, into the vial 
of wrath, and felt how surely the day would come, when they 
would pour down, in all their bitterness, on the head of the 
prince who had dared to trifle thus wantonly with his own 
oath and the will of his people. 

Poland fell—Italy had fallen—the hopes which had been 
awakened by the revolution of July were extinguished ia 
blood, or stifled in the dungeon. The people struggled and 
writhed under the grievous burthen of a disguised despotism, 
breaking out at times into open manifestations, and at last ap- 


* Lordre régne & Varsovie. Speech of General Sebastiani in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 
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parently subsiding into quiet resignation. Time moved on. 
New bulwarks seemed to rise around the throne, new interests 
to interweave themselves with its preservation. Paris was 
girded in with a strong chain of fortresses, the army stationed 
at the most favorable points, money lavished, railroads opened, 
galleries decked for the public eye with choice productions of 
art, streets and squares adorned with the monuments of great 
men and great deeds, and everything done, that cunning and 
foresight and lavish expenditure could do, to avert the inevita- 
ble future. Louis Philip sat, a king amid kings, and with 
no higher aim than the perpetuation and secure transmission 
of his power, upon the throne which had been built up by the 
heroism of the people, and which he had sworn to surround 
with republican institutions.* 

Meanwhile that great principle which had placed him there 
was performing its silent work. The tendencies of his govern- 
ment were constantly met and thwarted by the principle by 
which he held it. He sought to absorb and neutralize power, 
but the very fact of his existence was a recognition of the 
rights of the people. Divine right, hereditary succession, would 
have given the throne to Henry V.: by what tenure could he 
hold it but the will of the nation? And if by the will of the 
nation, for what purpose if not to render that nation happier 
and better? Was it merely for a change of names that they 
had poured forth their blood like water, in the three days of 
July? Was it worth the sacrifice of a single life to decide 
whether the crown should encircle the hoary locks of Charles 
X., or the crafty brow of Louis Philip? The press was gagged, 
but the charter was there, mangled and garbled, it is true, 
and far from what it was meant to be; but still an ineffacable 
record of the compact by which the nation had given, and the 
king received the throne. 

Thus, throughout the whole of this long reign, there were 
two principles—two antagonistic and irreconcilable princi- 
ples in presence. The principle of Divine right, which 
invests the monarch with a power for which he is re- 
sponsible to God alone, and the principle of the popular will, 
which referring the choice of rulers to the people, holds the 
ruler responsible for the use which he makes of his power to 
those from whom he received it. Between principles like these 
no reconciliation is possible. You may change, but you can- 


* “Des institutions républicaines, tout a fait républicaines.” Iam well aware 
that this has been denied; but the authority of Lafayette, whose word no one 
ever dgred to call in question, is decisive. [had it from his own lips. See also his 
letter to his constituents in 1831. 
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not modify. Each stands by itself, clear and distinct, and well 
defined. Whichever you adopt you are bound by. ‘They are 
both equally absolute and equally imperative. Timid minds 
may try to subtilize, but the stern logic of common sense is 
always there, to draw the line and compel you to a choice. 

And thus Louis Philip stood forth as the representative of 
a principle which he abhorred. He fought against it, he bribed 
against it, he lied against it. He did everything that artifice 
and cunning could do to escape from it, but no fox in the toils 
was ever bound more surely than that crafty old man, by the 
inexorable consequences of his title to the throne. He had 
chosen for his counsellors men of moderate views, men who, 
while they acknowledged the principle, held it as a kind of ab- 
straction, which might easily be rounded into a sonorous phrase, 
but could never be made the basis of a stable government. 
The opposition itself was more than tainted with the same doc- 
trines, and would have compromised, at any moment, for 
a change of ministry and a new program. ‘The republicans 
were so decidedly in the minority, that you would almost have 
questioned their power to get up a manifestation. At last, and 
when least expected, the shock came. It was the work of a 
day. A few musket shot decided the fate of the throne. The 
king, and those who had made him king, stood face to face, 
and he whose courage had never failed him before, shrunk, 
with the instinctive cowardice of guilt, from the men whom he 
had betrayed. They did not even think it worth their while 
to stop him in his flight, but scorning the part of executioners 
where they felt that they stood as judges, they left him to the 
scorn and bitterness and vain regrets of his exile. 

Can you explain these events in any other way? Can you 
find any flaw in the policy of the cool-headed monarch? Had 
he neglected any of the safeguards, with which cautious judge- 
ment and hard-won experience surround a throne? Had he 
ever flinched in the contest, or been wanting to himself before, 
in the hour of danger? Was it any new trial that he was mak- 
ing of the patience of the people, any of those encroachments 
which touch man to the quick because they mingle insult with 
injury? No; all that he now attempted was but a conse- 
quence of what he had already done: but he had reached that 
point which no man ever yet passed, and fell, as all have done 
and all will do, who try to set up their puny will against the 
immutable laws of God. 

Therefore the revolution of February was the necessary re- 
sult of the attempt to falsify the revolution of July. I am not 
much of a believer in monarchies where the people know enough 
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to choose for themselves ; and even where they do not, I am by 
no means certain that a republic would not teach it them much 
better than a king and vastly quicker. But still there were 
elements in France twenty years ago, out of which a useful mon- 
archy might have been constructed, had the builders been will- 
ing to use them for the people. They chose rather to convert 
them to their own use, and while digging for the foundation of 
a throne they laid the corner stone of a republic. 

Now take this for a starting point, and applying our test to 
the present state of Europe, let us see what has become of this 
principle during the convulsions of the last four years. 

At the beginning of 1848 there were but two constitutional 
monarchies among the great powers of the continent, France 
and Spain. All the other great powers were despotisms of va- 
rious grades, some tempered by ancient custom, and one by the 
stiletto.* Switzerland, Holland, Beigium, and the represen- 
tative states of Germany, were important though inactive facts, 
checks in the wheel, which they kept from turning back, though 
they had not impulse enough of their own to send it forward. 
Italy, from the Alps to Lyllibeum, a despotism in nature, though 
not always in name. ‘The first great revolution of France had 
made a great change in court dialect. When Mirabeau first 
used the term of representative of the French people, his pro- 
position was listened to as a strange innovation. Clergy, no- 
bility, were definite terms, but who were the people? What 
was their place in history, or what other will could they have 
than to bear their burthen in patience, and do as they were 
told? They were first-rate marks for cannon, good broad 
shouldered, brawny-armed fellows, who could raise crops for 
you and pay rents, drive your carriage or draw it, as the occa- 
sion might require, pay tithes and taxes, and stand betwixt 
you and all those vulgar cares, which would make life so un- 
comfortable, if they were free to knock at every door. But 
rights,—the term itself was unknown. Turn to your diction- 
aries, and see what you find there before 89? Then turn to 
History, and see whether right is anything more than a synon- 
imy of privilege. But the first revolution, as I said before, 
soon changed this dialect. The old word remained, but it told 
a new story. The people became a definite, acknowledged 
term, representing a primary element in every political calcu- 
lation. The good of the people was the pass word. Kings 
deigned to utter it in the hallowed atmosphere of the throne, 
and the old tapestry on many an old wall was shaken by 


” # I borrow the expression of a Russian diplomatist of historical memory. 
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the novel sound. It found its way to the sybalistic conferences 
of diplomatists, and was recorded in fair characters by the side 
of consecrated names on the glossy vellum of treaties. But all 
this was favor, a kind condescension on the part of the monarch, 
who freely gave, from the dictates of a generous heart, what he 
might as freely have withheld. If he chose to govern for the 
people, it was a concern of his own, for which he was respon- 
sible to God and nobody else ; and how lightly such a remote 
responsibility may sit on a man’s conscience, we need not go 
very far back to learn. How could the people feel anything 
but gratitude for such exceeding kindness? How could they 
withhold money or blood, or anything that they possessed, from 
sovereigns who allowed them the names, and some even of the 
feelings of men ? 

It is hard to speak seriously of things like these. A hun- 
dred years hence, when the historian of what we are now doing 
shall set himself to his task, what a curious picture will he 
draw of the last sixty years. How strange it will seem to him 
that men could ever have been such fools as to believe that one 
man was born with a right to dispose at will of the powers 
and intelligence of millions of others, and those millions bound 
to thank him for not having done them all the harm in his 
power. There is no exaggeration in this view. It isan accu- 
rate analysis true to the letter ; an old fact stripped of its varn- 
ish and its accessories, and reduced to its simplest formula. 

Throughout a large portion, therefore, of the continent of 
Europe, the people in 1848 were still merely the objects of 
government, with no right to a will, and no means of giving it 
an efficient expression, if they had had one to express. But 
before the close of the year, there were constitutions and repre- 
sentative bodies in Prussia, Piedmont, and Naples; Austria 
was yielding to the impulse which she could no longer control, 
and Rome was already a republic in fact, and soon to become 
so in name. No wonder that men’s hearts beat high! 

Once more the scene changed. In Naples the constitution 
was virtually suppressed, the Roman republic was stifled by 
the republic of France, the liberals of Germany broken and 
scattered after fruitless efforts to rally around a national 
standard, and Austria’s iron hand set free by the conquest of 
Hungary. Where are those high hopes now? 

A deep discouragement seemed to have seized men at this 
moment, and it was natural, very natural, that it should. It 
is a disheartening thing to find men blind to their own interests, 
capable of sacrificing a right to momentary enjoyment, of acting 
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by passion, where they need all the calmness of judgment and 
firm purpose of principle ; it is a sad, sad thing, and one which 
falls on the heart like the stifling vapor of a dungeon, to feel 
that there are still so many vile instruments for vile ends. 

But the great lesson of history is faith. No man that reads 
the past aright can doubt the future. Thirty, twenty, even 
ten years, seem a goodly part of human life; and to count their 
slow flight through weary hours of sorrow and pain is indeed 
a bitter thing. But what are they in the life of a state, and 
what is a state even in that larger existence which unites the 
first day-spring of Eden with the archangel’s tramp? The 
tree that shades you was planted by hands that mouldered long 
ago, and ere it falls many a new shoot will have sprung from 
its withered trunk, to spread still broader shade over those who 
shall come to sit where you once sat, when you too are no 
more. Life is ever new, ever ready to impart its quickening 
impulses to other forms of being, each rising freshly in turn 
and full of promise, and each filling up some space in the great 
circle of time, and leaving behind it some record of what it was 
and what it did. ‘There is no broken link in that great chain 
which connects the future with the past: there is no severing 
of that bond which makes yesterday a part of to-morrow ; the 
experience of the old man, the starting point of the young, the 
tears of the exile and the blood of the martyr, a blessed dew 
for freedom and for faith. 

Looking, therefore, upon Europe at the present moment, and 
comparing it with the Europe of four, and that of twenty years 
ago, I can see nothing there to justify the gloomy forebodings 
that I hear around me. 

The republic of France has fallen, it is true; fallen in fact, 
if not in name: and a man who might have taken his place 
among the benefactors of mankind, is trying to build up again 
the throne, which genius, during fourteen years of unparalleled 
glory, had striven to build up in vain. But why has it fallen ? 
Look a moment at its history and see, if from the day of the 
election of Louis Napoleon, you can find anything there to 
make a true republican regret its fall. 

The election of Louis Napoleon was a fatal error, but a 
natural one. It is hard to believe in such utter depravity as 
that which he has displayed: and when a man promises so 
earnestly, it is a human instinct to believe. He came to the 
chair as a republican, and was brought there by a natural ven- 
eration for a great name, and a natural belief that the expe- 
rience in which the history of our age is so rich, would not be 
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lost upon him. With him, came an Assembly chosen under 
the fatal influence of the reaction which followed the fearful 
struggle of June—an Assembly, therefore, which represented 
not the wishes, but the fears of the nation. A ready majority 
was found to furnish the means of gradually undermining the 
republic. ‘The first great step was the expedition of Rome, 
begun, conducted, and consummated in the name of religion 
and social order. Then came the aggressions upon the press, 
and the gradual restriction of its freedom by fines and impris- 
onment. Next, under @ specious pretext, a deadly blow was 
aimed at public instruction. And then, as if to show how 
dead a letter they held the constitution, the right of suffrage 
was assailed, and three millions cut off from the first and dearest 
privilege of free men. 

Thus far the majority and the President could act to- 
gether, for they were acting against a common enemy—the 
republic. But they had now reached a point, at which the pri- 
vate aims of each could no longer be concealed, and then it was 
seen that one of the two must give way to the other. The 
President, who had all the machinery of government to work 
with, got the start, and you all know the result. He displayed 
judgment, skill, and firmness. His appeal to the army and 
people was a skilful move in his perilous game. Twenty-four 
hours for the vote of the army; and a registered vote, which 
left every man’s answer as a mark for or against him. A 
longer space, it is true, for the people ; but no longer than was 
materially necessary, in order to collect their votes. Mean- 
while no discussions, no newspapers, no primary meetings, no 
opposition candidate: the election of Louis Napoleon held up 
as the only alternative against the terrors of socialism: and the 
vote of the army announced by courier and telegraph, in every 
corner of the republic, to tell on which side the cannon and 
bayonet were to be found. 

Is this the way in which a free people declares its will? 
Think of our Presidential elections, or even a ward election in 
the smallest city, with all the discussion and canvassing and 
free enquiry that precede it, and then ask yourselves on what 
kind of a foundation that government stands, which has no 
other title to shew than such a mockery of election as this? 

The result has been an overwhelming vote, and Louis Na- 
poleon is President for ten years. What will hedo? What can 
he do? The army is with him. Can he keep his hold upon 
them by peace? The people have accepted him. Can he leave 
them where they were in ’48? War may please the army, 
but will weigh grievously on the people. The development of 
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the industrial resources of the country would tell for the people, 
but does nothing for the army. Against whom can he turn his 
bayonets? There can be but one war in Europe—the war be- 
tween absolutism and the people ; and whatever his sympathies 
may be, he cannot openly take part with either Austria, Prus- 
sia, or Russia. ‘The development of the material resources of 
France would bring prosperity and leisure for reflexion, would 
create new means of enjoyment and new wants, and end as it 
has always ended, by compelling government to meet these 
wants. 

Whatever course he choose, he finds himself in presence of 
the principle of popular election. He may, like Louis Philip, 
refuse to acknowledge it, and we ourselves have seen eigh- 
teen years of skilful administration and prosperous peace, end- 
ing in the brief struggle and shameful flight of February. He 
may accept it, and for such an acceptance there is but one end, 
free institutions and a free government. 

We are told every day that the French cannot form a repub- 
lic, that the people are not fit for it, that their grandfathers did 
such bloody things in the days of the first republic, that their 
children can never wipe away the stain. But who composed 
the nation in those sad days? A clergy corrupted by privi- 
lege, a nobility vicious from idleness, a middle class indignant 
at the burthens which fell upon them with treble weight be- 
cause they fell upon them alone, men of letters imbittered by 
their long contest with hypocrisy and oppression, and a pea- 
santry but just escaped from the brutalizing yoke of feudalism. 
And how was the soil divided? Nearly two-thirds in the hands 
of the nobles and the clergy who paid no land tax, and one in 
that of the people who paid taxes to the king, tithes to the 
clergy, feudal dues to the nobility, and were exposed at any 
moment to see their harvests trodden down by the noble hunter, 
or destroyed by the game, over which the laws, careless of the 
peasant’s life, held out their protecting shield.* Compare that 
France with the France of to-day? Where will you begin? 
Would you liken a clergy, compelled to struggle with Protes- 
tantism on one side and doubt on the other, and freedom of in- 
quiry at every step, to men who could sit quietly on their vel- 
vet cushions and hurl their thunders at will against every 
unbending head? Can you trace any resemblance between a 
nobility backed up by privilege, exempted from the first duties 
of citizens, and raised by the hereditary possession of the dis- 
tinctions they coveted most, above the necessity of winning 


* Whoever writes the history of the game laws in Europe, will write one of 
the"darkest chapters in the history of human degradation. 
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them by effort or retaining them by desert, and one for which 
titles are either empty sounds or new burthens? Is there any- 
thing in that middle class of active, industrious, enterprising 
men, who start upon their own footing and work their way 
upward by their own energy, with the whole field of public 
life and all the thousand forms of industry open to them, and 
that struggling, humbled, depressed body, constantly revolted 
by a sense of unmerited degradation, and shut out from the 
best half of the field, and that very half too, which they were 
often the only ones fit to cultivate aright? Are those 215,000 
square miles of fertile territory the same thing in the hands of 
brutalized serfs working for brutal masters, the same element 
in the moulding of character, as nearly the same space divided 
between five millions of land-holders, each and all of them di- 
rectly interested in making the soil tell all that it can, for the 
whole nation, and more than 3,000,000 of them reaping for 
their own profit the harvest that they planted with their own 
hands? I will say nothing about the diffusion of education, 
the extension of knowledge, the sixty years’ training in politi- 
cal action, the errers that have been exploded, the prejudices 
that have been rooted up, the truths that have been evolved 
from the shock of discussion and made the starting points of 
new and more advanced investigation ; take all these things to- 
gether, and tell me whether there is not something to make a 
republic out of now, which was sadly wanting in the republic of 
1791? Ido not mean to assert that a republic can be built up 
ina day ; that a form so pure and so elevated will not yet have 
many a hard shock to withstand, before it can bring all 
the elements with which it may come in contact into har- 
mony with it; but with facts like these before me, I can no 
more believe that France can ever go back again to a mon- 
archy and remain there, than that she can go back to the hun- 
dred abuses, which the revolution wiped away, and be con- 
tented with them. 

And look at Prussia. Can you ever convert that constitu- 
tional, representative Prussia, into the submissive Prussia of 
Frederic the Great, or even the milder absolutism of Frederic 
William? Will those 16,100,000 men who have been taught 
to feel that they have a right to think as well as to feel, to 
act as well as to speak, to give utterance and efficiency 
to the will that they have matured by reflexion and study, 
ever adapt themselves to silence and inaction? Is Italy any 
longer the Italy of °47, with constitutional Piedmont to ac- 
knowledge the people’s right to a share in the public concerns, 
and Garibaldi and Mazzini to develop those elements of 
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republicanism which have already assumed such brilliant and 
enduring forms? 

Tosum up, then, what I have been saying, though in a some- 
what different form, the first French revolution transformed a 
heterogeneous mass of privileges and contradictions into a uni- 
form body, capable of consistent and harmonious action, and 
resolved power into its primary element, the people. The revo- 
lution of ’30 started from this element as its acknowledged 
base, and developed it so effectually, that at the end of eigh- 
teen years of irrepressible expansion, it converted the still con- 
tested principle into an incontestable fact, by building up a re- 
public upon the ruins of the monarchy. The otl.er governments 
of Europe, unable to oppose the impulse which these things had 
given to the popular mind, tried to avert the full consequences 
of the principle by a partial acknowledgment, and without 
recognizing the national will as the only source of their au- 
thority, recognized it as a legitimate and powerful co-operator. 
But the onward impulse still continuing, and the people de- 
manding a fuller expression of what they now felt to be their 
right, sovereigns gathered around them all the resources of their 
power, and availing themselves of the advantages which an es- 
tablished government always possesses over one just struggling 
into existence and ignorant of the best way of putting forth its 
strength, united in one great effort to resume all that they had 
yielded up and all that had been wrested from them. By the 
help of standing armies, forced contributions and ruinous 
loans, they succeeded in piling up an artificial mound before 
this great torrent which came gushing from all the inmost re- 
cesses of our nature. They thus separated themselves once 
more from the people, whose alliance they had reluctantly ac- 
cepted, and drawing a clear line of demarcation between the 
opposing interests, said to them, as distinctly as cannon and 
bayonet could say, we can leave you no choice but to enforce 
your own will or to yield to ours. 

And thus the sovereign, by whatever name he be called, finds 
himself constantly and inevitably in the presence of the people. 
He may curb them, for a while, by a strong hand, as Austria has 
done ; he may deceive them as they have been deceived in 
France, by terrors which have just enough of reality in them 
to make even the clear sighted hesitate: but no combination of 
despotic wills can ever make them what they were before the 
first great revolution in France. Once the instruments, they 
become the objects of government; once the objects, they neces- 
sarily became the source, and a source which, in spite of all the 
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efforts that may be made to taint or to seal it, is steadily ex- 
tending, in sunlight and in shade, its pure and quickening 
influences to every spot where human beings are associated to- 
gether for the great purposes of human existence. 

Such are my convictions with regard to the final success of 
the liberal cause in Europe. It will not be to-day, it may not 
be to-morrow, but the past and the present are both our assur- 
ance that the day of its triumph cannot be very remote. Look 
around you and see how all points forward ; look within and see 
how everything tells there of development and expansion ; ask 
the past, and it will show you, deep hidden amid its countless 
treasures, the spot where that which you are now gathering asa 
fruit, was first planted, a feeble and delicate germ; and the 
present, too, with all its thousand voices, cries onward and up- 
ward. Hope, for reason bids it, and conscience approves ; hope, 
for sunbeams as wellas shadows spring forward to meet you from 
the mysterious recesses of the future ; hope, for on every aspect 
of nature, on every human record and human heart is it writ- 
ten, that He who formed man in his image, formed him for 
usefulness, for progress, and for freedom ! 


THE NEWSPAPER. 


Essays from the London Times: a collection of Personal and 
Historical Sketches. New York: D. ArpLeton & Co. 1852. 


The fact that these Essays, comprising biographies of seve- 
ral eminent men of our day, an analyis of the character of a 
writer of the last century, highly graphic descriptions of foreign 
scenes, and more than one chapter of genuine history—all 
marked by grace and vigor of style, artistic skill in the use of 
materials and a philosophic insight ;—render them an excellent 
illustration of the variety, the talent and the literary culture 
evinced by the highest order of the daily press; and they ac- 
cordingly form an appropriate introduction to some remarks on 
the newspaper—its past history and existent relations. 

The newspaper is not only a map but a test of the age; its 
history is parallel with civilization, and each new feature 
introduced is significant of political and social changes; 
while its tone, style, and opinions, at any given time, indi- 
cate the spirit of the times more definitely than any other index. 


If we scan, with a philosophic eye, these fugitive emanations 
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of the press, from their earliest date to the present hour, 
we find that they not only record events, but bear indi- 
rect, and therefore, authentic testimony to the transitions of 
society, the formation of opinions and the actual standards of 
public taste. Hence they are eminently characteristic to the 
annalist. Compare the single diminutive sheet, which, in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, formed the London news- 
paper, almost wholly occupied with state papers and the statis- 
tics of a battle in some distant region, with a copy of the pres- 
ent leading Tory journal in the same latitude ; the extent and 
variety of its contents, the finished rhetoric of its leading 
article, the scholarly criticism, fully reported debates, thorough 
detail of news, foreign and domestic, local and universal, per- 
sonal and social—evince how the resources of the world have 
multiplied, the refinements of life progressed, and the intellec- 
tual demands of society risen. News, like all other desirable 
things, was, at the origin of newspapers, a monopoly of govern- 
ment; the Gazette a mere instrument of courts: now the daily 
journal, in free countries, is the legitimate expression of the 
popular mind ; its comparative liberty of utterance is the crite- 
rion of political enfranchisement ; and where entire scope is 
afforded, it takes as many forms as there are sects, theories 
and interests ina community. Thus from being a mere record 
it has become an expositor ; from heralding royal! mandates it 
has grown into an advocate of individual sentiments; and 
daguerreotypes civil life in its swiftly moving panorama, with 
incredible celerity and faithfulness. The improvements in the 
modern journal are chiefly owing to those in human intercourse. 
The steam engine and the electric telegraph by rapidly concen- 
trating the knowledge of events at ceniral points, give both the 
motive and the means of vitality and completeness to the 
newspaper. A remarkable effect, however, of these facilities 
is that they have diminished what may be called the personal 
influence of the editor, and reduced the daily journal in a great 
measure, to its normal state—that of a dispenser of news. The 
success of the newspapers, for instance, in the commercial me- 
troplis of this country and also in London, is at the present day 
more the result of enterprise than talent. ‘The paper which 
collects the earliest and most complete intelligence of pas- 
sing events is the most successful. When these materials of 
interest were not so abundant ; when days and weeks elapsed 
between the publication of important news, the vehicle of this 
evanescent but much desired commodity, were kept alive by the 
individual talent and information of editors. Their views were 
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earnestly uttered and responded to: and the paper was eagerly 
seized for the sake of its eloquence, its argument, or its satire. 
It is true, indeed, that a degree of this prestige still belongs to 
the daily journal ; but the ec/at of the writer is now all but lost 
in the teeming interest of events; the editor, who, in less excit- 
ing times, would have been the idolized lay-preacher or impro- 
visatore of the town, must content himself with judiciously 
compiling new facts, vividly describing passing events, and 
making up from his foreign and domestic files, an entertaining 
summary of news. His comments are necessarily brief; no 
opportunity is afforded carefully to digest the knowledge he 
acquires or to compare the occurence of to-day with its parallel 
in history. Accordingly he glances at the new book, utters his 
party dictum on the last legislative act, gives a vague inter- 
pretation to the aspects of the political horizon, and refers to 
the full, varied, and interesting details of ‘‘ news,’’ for both 
the attraction and the value of his journal. A curious effect 
of this modern facility in accumulating news, is that of antici- 
pating the effect of time, or superseding the interest of artificial 
excitements. So various, incessant and impressive are the 
incidents daily brought to our knowledge, so visible now is the 
drama of the world’s life, that we have scarcely time or incli- 
nation for illusions. History seems enacting; changes once 
the work of years are effected in as many months, and we are 
so accustomed to the wonderful that sensibility to it is greatly 
diminished. Imagine the scientific discoveries, the political 
revolutions, the memorable facts of the last twenty years, all at 
once revealed to one of our ancestors, at the epoch when eiitors 
used to board vessels at the wharf to glean three months’ Eng- 
lish news for their weekly readers ; when political items, ma- 
rine disasters, advertisements and marriages were all printed 
in the same column and type, and notice was formally given 
that the postman would start on horseback in a week, to convey 
letters a hundred miles! Compare, too, the terse, emphatic 
style of the modern press to the old-fashioned prolixity, and the 
practice of publishing both sides of a public question on the 
same sheet, with the existent division of newspapers into specific 
organs ; the original extreme deference to authority with the 
present bold discussion of its claims ; and the even tenor of the 
past with the eventful present. Each period has its advan- 
tages ; and the enduring intellectual monuments of the earlier 
somewhat reproach the restlessness, diffuse and fragmentary 
life of to-day. 


To discover the public feeling of an epoch as well as its 
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social economy, historians, not less than novelists, wisely re- 
sort to a file of old newspapers. In James Franklin’s jour- 
nal, commenced at Boston in 1722, and afterwards removed 
to Newport, for instance, we find controversies between the 
clergy and the editors of the province, discussions on the utility 
of inoculation, advertisements of runaway slaves, and notices of 
whippings and the pillory—all characteristic facts and land- 
marks of the progress of civilization. The advanced culture 
of the Eastern States is evident from the contemporaneous re- 
publication in one of their daily prints of the poetry of Shen- 
stone, Collins, and Goldsmith, and in another of Robertson’s 
history ; there, too, we find Whitefield’s preaching theologically 
analyzed, and the manner of the Spectator and Tattler at once 
imitated. Federalism was incarnated in the Columbian Cen- 
tinel; and in another organ, of the same community, at an 
earlier period, the contributions of Otis and Quincy prepared 
the public mind gravely to assert the rights for which the 
colonies were about to struggle. The financial essays of Morris 
and others taught them through a similar medium, the princi- 
ples of currency, exchange, and credit ; Dennie induced, in the 
same way, a taste for elegant literature; and the journals of 
Freneau and Bache embodied the spirit of French political 
fanaticism. History, indeed, records events in their continuity 
and with reference to what precedes and follows; but the 
actual state of public sentiment in regard to such exciting 
affairs as Hamilton’s duel, Jefferson’s gun-boats, Genet’s mis- 
sion, Perry’s victory, the Freemason’s oath, the death of Wash- 
ington, California gold, and Kossuth’s crusade is most vividly re- 
flected from the diverse reports, opinions and chronicles of the 
newspaper press. 

A philosophical and authentic history of the newspaper, 
would, however, not only yield the most genuine insight as to 
public events aad the spirit of the age; it would also reveal 
the most exalted and the lowest traits of humanity. The 
cowardly hireling who stabs reputations as the bravo of the 
middle ages did hearts—for a bribe ; and the heroic defender 
of truth, and advocate of reform, loyal with his pen to honest 
conviction amid the wiles of corruption and the ignominy of 
abuse—in a word, the holy champion and the base lampooner 
are both represented in this field. It is one of the conditions of 
its freedom, that equal rights shall be accorded all; and the 
wisest men have deemed the possible evils of such latitude 
more than compensated by the probable good. Perhaps our 
own, country affords the best opportunity to judge this question ; 
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and here we cannot but perceive that private judgment con- 
tinually modifies the influence of the press. We speak habi- 
tually of each newspaper as the organ of its editor; and the 
opinion it advances has precisely as much weight with intelli- 
gent readers as the individual is entitled to and no more. The 
days when the cabalistic ‘‘ we’ inspired awe, have passed 
away: the venom of a scurrilous print and the ferocity of a par- 
tizan one, only provoke a smile: newspapers here, instead of 
guiding, follow public opinion ; and they have created, by free 
discussion, an independent habit of thought on the part of their 
readers, which renders their influence harmless when not useful. 

As a political element, journalism has entirely changed the 
position of statesmen, and seems destined to subvert the secret 
machinery of diplomacy. These results grow out of the enlight- 
enment and circulation of thought on national questions induced 
by their constant public discussion by the press: their ten- 
dency is to break up monopolies of information, to scatter the 
knowledge of facts, and openly recognize great human inte- 
rests. By condensing the mists of popular teeling into clear 
and powerful streams, or shooting them into luminous crystals, 
the judgment, the sympathies, and the will of mankind are 
gradually modified. Hence, all who represent the people, are 
acted upon as they never could have been when authority was 
less exposed to criticism and the means of a mutual understand- 
ing and comparison of ideas, among men less organized and 
effective. The press, therefore, as a popular organ, is unri- 
valled. It now illustrates every phase, both of reform and con- 
servatism, every religious doctrine, scientific interest and social 
tendency. ‘Take up at random any popular newspaper of the 
day, and what a variety of subjects and scope of vision it 
covers, superficially indeed, but to the philosophic mind, none 
the less significantly ;—the world is therein pictured in minia- 
ture, the world of to-day. 

Probably the most universal charm of a newspaper is the 
gratification it affords, what phrenologists call, the organ of 
eventuality. Curiosity is a trait of human nature which 
belongs to every order of mind and actuates the infant as well 
as the sage. ‘To its more common manifestations the news- 
paper appeals, and, indeed, originated in this natural craving 
for incident. In its most sympathetic degree this feeling is the 
source of the profound interest which tragedy inspires and its 
lower range is the occasion of that pleasure which gossip 
yields. It is a curious fact that the same propensity should be 
at once the cause of the noblest and the meanest exhibitions of 
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character ; yet the poetic impulse and reverent inquiry of the 
highest scientific intelligence—intent upon exploring the won- 
ders of the universe, is but the exalted and ultimate develop- 
ment of this love of the new and desire to penetrate the un- 
known. ‘The everlasting inquiry for news which meets us in 
the street, at the hearthstone, and even beside the bier and in 
the church, constantly evinces this universal passion. How 
often does that common-place question harshly salute the ear 
of the reflective; what a satire it is upon the glory of the past ; 
how it baffles sentiment, chills enthusiasm and checks earnest- 
ness! ‘The avidity with which fresh intelligence, although of 
no personal concern, is seized, the eagerness with which it is 
circulated, and the rapidity with which it is forgotten, are 
more significant of the transitory conditions of human life— 
than the data of the calendar or the ruins of Balbec. They 
prove that we live altogether in the immediate, that our dear- 
est associations may be invaded by the most trivial occurrence, 
that the mental acquisitions of years do not. invalidate a child- 
ish love of amusement; and that the mere impertinences of 
external life have a stronger hold upon our nature than the 
deepest mysteries of consciousness. On the other hand, this 
curiosity about what does not concern us, is undoubtedly linked 
with the more generous sympathies, and is, in a degree, 
prompted by them, so that philanthropy, good-fellowship, and 
the amenities of social life and benevolent enterprise are more 
or less the result of the natural interest we feel in the affairs 
of nations and those of our neighbor. If the newspaper, there- 
fore, considered merely as a vehicle of general information in 
regard to passing events, has a tendency to diffuse, and render 
fragmentary our mental life, on the other hand, it keeps the 
attention fixed upon something besides self, it directs the gaze 
beyond a narrow circle and brings home to the heart a sense of 
universal laws, natural affinities and progressive interests. 
But curiosity is not altogether a disinterested passion; and it 
is amusing to see how newspapers act upon the idiosyncrasy 
or the interest of readers. The broker unfolds the damp sheet 
at the stock column; the merchant turns, at once, to the ship 
news ; the spinster first reads the marriages ; the politician, legis- 
lative debates ; and the author, literary criticisms; while lovers 
of the marvellous, like Abernethy’s patient, enjoy the murders. 
To how many human propensities does the newspaper thus 
casually minister? Old gentlemen are, indeed, excusable for 
losing their temper on a cold morning, when kept waiting 
for a look into the paper by some spelling reader; and toa 
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benign observer, the comfort of some poor frequenter of a 
coffee-house oracularly dispensing his gleanings from the jour- 
nals, is pleasant to consider ;—a cheap and harmless gratification, 
an inoffensive and solacing phase of self-importance. We can 
easily imagine the anxious expectancy with which the visitors 
at a gentleman’s country seat in England, before the epoch of 
journals, awaited the news-letter from town—destined to pass 
from house to house, through an isolated neighborhood, and 
almost worn out in the process of thumbing. 

Three traditions exist to account for the origin of news- 
papers. ‘The first attributes their introduction to the custom 
prevalent at Venice, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
of reading the written intelligence received from the seat of 
war, then waging by the republic against Solyman IL., in Dal- 
matia, at a fixed time and place, for the benefit of all who 
chose to hear. French annalists, on the other hand, trace 
the great invention to a gossiping medical practitioner of 
Paris, who used to cheer his patient, with all the news he 
could gather, and to save time had it written out, at intervals, 
and distributed among them; while an English historian, 
quoted by D’Israeli the elder, says, *‘ they commenced at the 
epoch of the Spanish Armada; and that we are indebted to 
the wisdom of Elizabeth and the prudence of Burleigh for the 
first newspaper.”” The same authority conjectures that the 
word gazette is derived from gazztta, a magpie, but it is 
usually ascribed to gazetta, a small coin,—the original price 
of a copy in Venice. Whatever the actual origin, however, it 
is natural to suppose that a gradual transition from oral to 
written, and thence to printed news, was the process by which 
the modern journal advanced towards its present complete- 
ness. It is remarkable that the retrograde movement essen- 
tial to despotism in all interests, is obvious in the news- 
paper ;—censorship driving free minds to written expression 
as in the recent instance of Kossuth when advocating Hun- 
garian progress. 

The French papers have the largest subscription, those of 
London the most complete establishments, and in America they 
are far more numerous than in other countries; over three 
thousand are now published, and their price is about one- 
seventh that of the English. The tone of the American press 
is usually less dignified and intellectual than that of France 
and England. It has also the peculiarity of being maintained, 
in a great degree, by advertisements; thus the commercial as 
well as the party element, both dangerous to the elevation of 
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the press, enter largely into its character here. It has been 
said of penny-a-liners that they are to the newspaper corps 
what Cossacks are toa regular army ; and the activity of jour- 
nalism in Great Britain, and the detail of its enterprise, are 
signally evidenced by such a class of writers, as well by the 
fact that in 1826, when Canning sent British troops to Portu- 
gal, newspaper reporters went with the army. ‘The shipping 
intelligence of United States’ journals is more minute, the 
philosophical eloquence of those of Paris more striking, and the 
details of court gossip and criminal jurisprudence more full in 
those of London—characteristics which respectively mirror na- 
tional traits and the existent state of society in each latitude. 
The shareholders of the London Times have occasionally 
divided a net profit of one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds—the well-earned recompense for the complete ar- 
rangement and efficient exercise of this greatest of modern 
instruments. It is not surprising that the most renowned of 
writers have availed themselves of a medium so direct and 
universal. Chateaubriand wrote in the Journal des De- 
bats against Polignac ; Malte-Brun contributed geographical 
articles to the same print ; Benjamin Constant’s views were 
unfolded in the Minerve Frangaise; Lafitte’s opinions found 
expression in the Journal du Commerce. Napoleon depended 
on the Moniteur, and kept the press low because he feared its 
influence more than an army. The proprietors of the Consti- 
tutionel often pay a hundred and fifty francs for a single 
column. Centralization vastly increases the influence of jour- 
nalism in Paris, and its history there is a perfect index of the 
successive revolutions. From Benjamin Franklin to Walter 
Savage Landor, and from Junius to Jack Downing, these 
vehicles of ideas have enshrined memorable individualities as 
well as phases of general opinion. 

Specimens of recorded thought from the earliest to the pre- 
sent time, would aptly mark the history of civilization ; the 
writings on stone, wax, bones, lead, palm leaves, bark, linen 
and parchment—inscribed by patient manual toil, denoting the 
era when knowledge was a mystery and its possessor a seer ; 
illuminated chronicles and missals representing its cloistered 
years ;—black-letter, the transition period when it began to ex- 
pand although still a luxury, and the newspaper illustrating 
its modern diffusion and universality. The scribe’s vocation 
was at once superseded by the invention of printing, and the 
scholar’s monopoly broken up; hence the scarcity and value 
of books prior to the times of Faust and Caxton, can scarcely be 
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appreciated by this generation. Wonderful indeed is the con- 
trast to the American traveler, as he muses beside the Anapus 
at Syracuse, over the papyrus vegetating in its waters,— 
between the scrolls of antiquity engrossed on this material and 
the twenty thousand closely printed sheets thrown off in an 
hour, by one of the mammoth daily presses of his native 
country. This rapidity of production, however, is almost as 
oblivious in its tendency as the limited copies produced by the 
pen and transmitted in manuscript. It may be said of exclu- 
sive newspaper writers and readers, with a few memorable 
exceptions, that their intellectual triumphs are ‘‘writ in water ;”’ 
and melancholy is that fate which condemns a man of real 
genius to the labors of a newspaper editor ; fragmentary and 
fugitive though incessant are his labors,—usually destructive 
of style and without permanent memorials ; when of a political 
nature they often enlist bitter feelings and promote a 
knowledge of the world calculated to indurate as well as ex- 
pand the mind. An American poet,* whose divine art is a 
safeguard against the worst evils of journalism, in a recent 
history of his paper, thus speaks of the influence of the em- 
ployment upon character: 


“Tt is a vocation which gives an insight into men’s motives, and reveals by 
what influences masses of men are moved, but it shows the dark, rather than the 
bright side of human nature, and one who is not disposed to make due allowances 
for the peculiar cireumstances in which he is placed, is apt to be led by it into 
the mistake, that the large majority of mankind are knaves. It fills the mind 
with a variety of knowledge relating to the events of the day, but that knowledge 
is apt to be superficial ; since the necessity of attending to many subjects prevents 
the journalist from thoroughly investigating any. In this way it begets desultory 
habits of thought, disposing the mind to be satisfied with mere glances at difficult 
questions, and to delight in passing lightly from one thing to another. The style 
gains in clearness and fluency, but is apt to become, in consequence of much and 
hasty writing, loose, diffuse, and stuffed with local barbarisms and the cant 
phrases of the day. Its worst effect is the strong temptation which it sets before 
men, to betray the cause of truth to public opinion, and to fall in with what are 
supposed to be the views held by a contemporaneous majority, which are some- 
times perfectly right and sometimes grossly wrong.” 


The interest which belongs to newspapers as arenas for 
discussion and records of fact, is greatly marred by the abuses 
of the press. No more humiliating exhibition of human passion 
can be imagined than printed scurrility ; and no meaner and 
more contemptible evidence’ of skulking treachery than 
anonymous libels. By what anomaly base spirits enact and 
endure insult in this form, which public opinion and the faint- 
est self-respect compel them to resent when orally uttered, we 
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have never been able to explain. It is, however, a satire on 
the alleged freedom we enjoy in this country, that any ma- 
licious poltroon who has the means to purchase types, may 
defame the character and thereby injure the prosperity of any 
one towards whom he entertains a grudge, with comparative 
impunity. Indeed, if a man comes before the public in any 
shape, even in that of a benefactor, he is liable to gross per- 
sonal attacks from the press ; here the shafts of envy, of party 
hatred, of blackguardism and of detraction, find a covert 
whence they may be sped with deadly aim and little or no 
chance of punishment. To realize, at once, the moral gran- 
deur and the degrading abuse of which the press is capable, 
one should read Milton’s discourse on the “‘ Liberty of Un- 
licensed Printing,’ and then a history of cases under the law 
of libel. The choice of weapons is allowed his enemy even 
by the inveterate duellist ; but there is this essential dishonor 
in the attacks of the practiced writer—that he adroitly uses 
an instrument which his antagonist often cannot wield. 


Thus the laws of honorable warfare are basely set aside ; 


and cowardice often wins an ostensible triumph. The meanest 
threat we ever heard was that of a popular author towards a 
spirited and generous but uneducated farmer with whom he 
was in altercation, and who proposed a resort to arms :—** I 
hold a pen that shall point the world’s finger of scorn at 
you!’ ‘The cheapest abuse is that which can be poured out 
in newspapers; and besides the comparatively defenceless 
position of the assailed, if he have no skill in pen-eraft, it is 
the more contemptible because premeditated ; the insulting word 
may be uttered in the heat of rage, but the slanderous para- 
graph goes through the process of writing and printing ;—it is 
therefore, the result of a deliberate act. The ‘‘ scar of wrath” 
left on the heart by the partizan combats of the press, is sel- 
dom honorable, and the records of duels, persecutions and 
street fights originating in libels, is one of the most degrading 
to all concerned, of any in social history. Vituperation and 
invective, Billingsgate and the cant nicknames of newspaper 
controversy, belong to the most unredeemed species of black- 
guardism. No wounds rankle in the human bosom like those 
inflicted by the press; and no agent of redress should be used 
with such thorough observance of the golden rule. 

From these various capabilities and liabilities of journalism 
we may infer what are the requisites of an editor. It is obvi- 
ous that his intellectual equipment should be more versatile 
and. complete than that demanded by any other profession. 
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He is to interpret the events of the day and must, of course, be 
versed inthe history of the past; he is to speak a universal 
language and the gifts of expression must be his chief endow- 
ments ; he exercises a mighty influence, and, therefore, judg- 
ment, self-respect, a recognition of rights and duties, and a 
benevolent impulse are essential. The juste milieu between 
moral courage and respect for public sentiment, should be his 
goal. It is a significant fact that, in this country, where there 
are more readers than in any other, and, at the same time, en- 
tire freedom of the press, journals have not attained to the 
intellectual standard of the best of foreign origin, nor has the 
profession of an editor reached the rank it has in Europe. 
With a few exceptions, the vocation has been adopted, as 
school-keeping used to be, as the most available resource. 
Cleverness has usually been the substitute for acquirement ; 
loyalty to some dogma for philosophy, and glib phrases and 
cant terms for style. In some memorable cases, where the 
London system of a division of labour is resorted to, and the 
French practice of careful rhetoric and reasoning applied to 
current topics, the result has approximated to what a lead- 
ing journal should be. Such names as Franklin, Russell, 
Thomas, Duane, Buckingham, Walsh, Gales, Neal, Noah, King, 
Chandler, Hoffman, Kinney, Sargent, Bryant, Bigelow, Ray- 
mond, Ripley, Greeley, Willis, Duyckinck, Kendall, Sanford, 
Prentice, and the editors of the best religious and scientific jour- 
nals, and others, both of the past and cotemporary American press, 
bear, it must be remembered, but a very small proportion to the 
sum total of newspapers published in this country ; and it is 
the average ability and character of editors to which we refer. 

The rarest and most needful moral quality in an editor 
is magnanimity. Of all vocations this is the one with which 
narrow motives and exclusive points of view are most incom- 
patible. It is true that the office is self-imposed ; but, in its 
very nature, is included a comprehensive tone of mind and 
feeling ; the editor, therefore, who pronounces judgment upon 
a book, a work of art, a public man or popular subject accord- 
ing to his personal animosities or selfish interests, annuls his 
own claim to the position he occupies. If the pulpit, the medi- 
cal chair, the justice’s bench, or the authority of elective office 
is exclusively used by an individual for direct personal ends, 
for the exclusive emolument of friends, or the gratification of 
private revenge, the perversion is resented at once and indig- 
nantly by public opinion ; and the same violation of a general 
principle for a particular end, is equally unjustifiable in the 
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press. Yet how many journals serve but as channels for the 
prejudices, the likes and dislikes, the plans and whims of their 
editors, so that, at last, we recognize them, not as broad and 
reliable expositors of great questions and critical taste, but as 
mouth-pieces for the spite, the flattery and the ambition of a 
single vain mortal! For such evils Milton‘s arguments for 
patient toleration of all kinds of printed ideas, are the best 
remedy: ‘* Punishing wits,’’ he says, ‘‘enhances their au- 
thority ; errors known, read, and collated, are of main service 
toward the speedy attainment of what is truest; and, though 
all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, 
so truth be in the field, we do injuriously by licensing and 
prohibiting to misdoubt her strength.’ With all its defects, 
therefore, the emanations of a free press are the best expositors 
of the immediate in taste, opinion and affairs; and copies of 
the Times, the Court Journal and Bell’s Life in London, de- 
posited under the corner-stone of a modern English edifice, are 
as authentic memorials of the country and people as they exist 
to-day, as the styles of Grecian architecture, or the character- 
istics of Italian painting, of epochs in the history of art, and 
far more detailed, minute and elaborate. The complex state of 
society, the multitudinous aspect of life, the progress of science 
and its influence on social economy, can indeed only be desig- 
nated by such a versatile record. ‘The miserable little gazzettas 
issued in the south of Europe, containing only the diluted news 
of the French journals ; the spirited fewilletons of the cleverest 
authors of the day that appear in the latter, the enormous ad- 
vertising sheets in this country, and the able rhetoric and ar- 
gument of the daily press in Great Britain, are so many 
landmarks and guages of the civic life, the mental recreations, 
the prosperity and the political intelligence of these different 
countries. Although Fanny Kemble snubbed the press-gang, 
ironically so called,—perhaps in this age there is no office 
capable of a higher ideal standard and a more practical effi- 
ciency combined, as that of the public writer. Let us sup- 
pose such a man endowed with the greatest faculty of expres- 
sion, learned in history and the arts, with philosophic insight 
and poetical sensibility, chivalric in tone, uniting the prin- 
ciples of conservatism and reform, devoted to humanity, gene- 
rous, heroic, independent and ‘clear in his great office ;” and 
thus furnished and inspired, waging the battle of honest opinion, 
a staunch advocate of truth, stripping the mask from fanati- 
cism and dishonesty, and shedding pure intellectual light on 
the common mind :—no more noble function can be imagined, 
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Seldom, however, is the ideal of an editor even approached ; 
and hence the wisdom of an eclectic system and a division of 
labor ; concentrating upon the same journal, the humor of one, 
the statistical researches of another, the learning of a third, 
and the rhetoric of a fourth, until all the needful elements are 
brought into action for a common result. 

In periods of war, emigration or catastrophes of any kind, 
the newspaper becomes a chart of destiny to the heart, and 
is seized, with overwhelming anxiety, to learn the fate of the 
absent and the loved ; and in times of peace and comfort, it is 
the readiest pastime. What traveller does not remember with 
zest the intervals of leisure he has spent, under the trees of 
the Palais Royal, over a fresh gazette; or the eagerness with 
which, in an Italian caffé, he has devoured Galignani with 
his breakfast? It is difficult to imagine how the social re- 
forms that distinguish the age could have been realized with- 
out the aid of newspapers ; or by what other means popular 
sympathy could be kindled simultaneously ou both sides of the 
globe. In view of such offices we must regard the editor as a 
species of modern improvisatore who gathers from clubs, 
theatres, legislative halls, private society, and the streets, the 
idea and the elemental spirit of the hour, the topic of the day, 
the moral influence born of passing events, and then concen- 
trates and elaborates it to give forth its vital principles and 
absolute significance. 

As a medium of controversy the advantages of the newspaper 
is signal. In 1685 the discussion of popery in England was 
carried on by means of tracts issued from the presses of Oxford, 
Cambridge and London ; and some of the pamphlets of De Foe, 
Steele and other popular writers, had a large sale ; but the cir- 
culation of these vehicles of argument was limited compared to 
the daily journals of our day; and in order to reach the peo- 
ple controversialist and agreeable essayists from the times of 
Sir Roger L’Estrange to that of O. P. Q. have wisely availed 
themselves of newspapers. ‘That they now aid rather than 
form public opinion, however, is quite obvious. The implicit 
faith once bestowed upon editors has departed ; and no class 
are more pertinacious in asserting the right of private judg- 
ment than habitual readers of journals; they derive from 
them materials of discussion rather than positive inferences. 


‘Yet there are two qualities that in Great Britain and America 


gain an editor permanent admirers—good-sense and an in- 
dividual style. The thunder, as Carlyle calls it, of Edward 
Sterling in the London Times, and the plain words of Cobbett 
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are instances. In fact the same qualities insure consideration 
for a newspaper as for an individual ; tone, manliness, grace 
or vigor, full and free knowledge, wit and fancy: and the 
sincerity or geniality of the editor’s character are not less recog- 
nized in his paragraphs than in his behavior. Butasa general 
rule, as before suggested, in the United States, the press is the 
expositor not the herald of opinion; the newspapers simply 
mark the level of popular feeling; their criticism seldom 
transcends the existent taste, and their tone is rarely elevated 
above that of the majority. Between the radical and the con- 
servative there appears no medium ; and newspapers symbolize 
these two extremes. In our large cities, there is always one 
newspaper which has a name for respectability of which its 
editors are extremely jealous ; it never startles, offends or in- 
spires, but pursues an even unexceptionable course, is praised 
by old people who have taken it for years, and desire that it shall 
contain their obituary ; its news, however, is usually stale, its 
opinions timid, and its spirit behind the age. To represent the 
opposite element there is always a vigorous, speculative and 
fresh-toned newspaper which continually utters startling 
things and suggests glorious impossibilities ; it is the exponent 
of reform, a harbinger of better times, and appeals to hope and 
fancy rather than to memory and reflection. Now the ex- 
perienced reader will at once perceive that an editor, worthy 
the name, should be an eclectic, and combine in his own mind 
and work the expression of both these extremes of opinion 
and sentiment: but it is found, by experiment, that a hobby 
is the means of temporary success,—that a catholic temper is 
unappreciated, and that, in a republic, combativeness and self- 
esteem are the organs to be most profitably addressed. 

There is a very large class whose reading is confined to 
newspapers, and they manifest the wisdom of Pope’s maxim 
about the danger of a little learning. Adopting the cant and 
slang phrases of the hour, and satisfied with the hasty con- 
jectures and partial glimpses of truth that diurnal journals 
usually contain, they are at once superficial and dogmatic, 
full of fragmentary ideas and oracular common place. If such 
is the natural effect upon an undisciplined mind of exclusive 
newspaper reading, even the scholar, the thinker, and the man 
of refined taste is exposed to mental dissipation from the same 
cause. It is incalculable what productiveness of mind and 
freshness of conception is lost to the cultivated intellect by the 
habit of beginning the day with newspapers. The brain re- 
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freshed by sleep is prepared to act genially in the morning hours ; 
and a statistical table prepared by an able physiologist, shows 
that those authors who give this period to labor, most frequently 
attain longevity. Scott is a memorable example of the health- 
fulness and efliciency attending the practice. If, therefore, the 
student, the man of science, or the author dissipates his men- 
tal vigor and the nervous energy induced by a night’s repose, 
in skimming over the countless topics of a newspaper, he is too 
much in relation with things in general to concentrate easily 
his thoughts ; his mind has been diverted, and his sympathies 
too variously excited, to readily gather around a special 
theme. Those intent upon self-culture or intellectual results 
should, therefore, make this kind of reading a pastime, and 
resort to it in the intervals of more consecutive thought. 
There is no element of civilization that debauches the mind of 
our age more than the indiscriminate and exclusive perusal of 
newspapers. Only by consulting history, by disciplining the 
reasoning powers in the study of philosophy and cherising a 
true sense of the beautiful by communion with the poets,—in 
a word, only by habitual reference to standard literature can 
we justly estimate the record of the hour. There must be 
great examples in the mind, great principles of judgment and 
taste, or the immediate appeal to these qualities is ignorantly 
answered ; whereas the thoughtful, intelligent comments of an 
educated reader of journals upon the questions they discuss, 
the precedents he brings in view, and the facts of the past to 
which he refers, place the immediate in relation with the uni- 
versal, and enable us to seize upon essential truth. To depend 
for mental recreation upon newspapers, is a desperate resource ; 
not to consult them is to linger behind the age. De Tocque- 
ville has shown that devotion tv the immediate is characteris- 
tic of republics; and this tendency is manifest in the preva- 
lence of newspapers in the United States. They, in a great 
measure, supersede the demand for a more permanent native 
literature; they foster a taste for ephemeral topics and modes 
of thought, and lamentably absorb, in casual efforts, gifts and 
graces of mind which, under a different order of things, would 
have attained not only a higher but a lasting development. 
The comparative importance of newspapers among us, as ma- 
terials of history, is evidenced by the fact that the constant re- 
ference to their files has induced the historical societies to pro- 
pose an elaborate index to facilitate the labors of inquirers, 
which has been felicitously called a diving-bell for the sea of 
print. A list of the various journals now in existence would 
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be found to include not only every political party and religious 
sect in the country, but every theory of life, every science, 
profession and taste, from phrenology to dietetics, and from me- 
dicine, war and odd-fellowship to literature, catholicism and 
sporting. ‘The cosmopolitan nature of the people would as 
obviously appear in the numberof journals issued in foreign lan- 
guages, each nation and tribe having its newspaper organ ; and an 
analysis of the contents, even of one popular journal for a sin- 
gle year, would be found to touch the entire circle of human 
knowledge and vicissitude, without'penetrating to a vital cause 
or expanding to a comprehensive principle, yet affording a 
boundless horizon;—astronomical phenomena, causes célé- 
bres, earthquakes, the advent of a great cantatrice, ship- 
wrecks and revolutions, battles and bankruptcies, freshets and 
fires, émeutes and hail-storms, gold discoveries, anniversaries, 
executions, Arctic expeditions, World’s Fairs’, the utterance of 
patriots and the acts of usurpers ;—all the materialsof history, 
the suggestions of philosophy, and the visions of poetry, in 
their chaotic, elemental and actual state. It is evident that 
more excitement than truth, more food for curiosity than aid 
to reflection, more vague knowledge than actual wisdom, is 
thus promulgated and preserved. ‘The harvest of the im- 
mediate is comparatively barren; and time only proves the 
truth of Dr. Johnson’s association of intellectual dignity with 
the past and future. The individual to be true to himself, must 
take a firm stand against the encroachments of this restless, 
temporary and absorbing life of the moment represented by 
the newspaper; he must cleave to Memory and Hope; he 
must look before and after, or his mind will be superficial in 
its activity, and fruitless in its growth. 

There is no mechanical invention around which cluster such 
interesting associations as that of printing; the indirect agency 
of the press and of journalism is remarkable; and this is owing 
to the relation they bear to the world at large and to personal 
improvement. ‘The newspaper office has always been a 
nucleus for wits, politicians, and literati, a nursery of local 
genius, and aschool for knowledge of the world and criticism. 
In Franklin’s autobiography the natural effect of even a me- 
chanical connection with the press is memorably unfolded ; and 
scarcely a great name in modern history is unallied with some 
incident or activity connected with the daily press. Otis, 
Adams, Hancock and Warren, used to meet at the office of the 
Boston Gazette, and write essays on colonial rights in its 
columns. ‘'Talleyrand and Louis Philippe frequented the sanc- 
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tum of an editor in the same town, to read the Moniteur and 
discuss news. Chateubriand first heard of the king’s flight 
from a stray newspaper picked up in a log hut in the back- 
woods of America; and it sent him back alone to the army of 
the Princes. Zenger’s trial in 1733 in New York, originally 
vindicated the freedom of the press on this continent. Horne 
Tooke’s Diversions of Purley were written to beguile his im- 
prisonment occasioned by a libel; and his trial resulted in 
making parliamentary reports legal. Hunt’s prison-life, for 
which he was indebted to his comments on the prince-regent 
in the Examiner, is the most charming episode in his memoirs ; 
and some of the noblest flights of Erskine’s eloquence arose 
from the defence of those prosecuted for constructive treason 
based on the free expression of opinion in regard to public 
questions. Jefferson thought Freneau’s paper “ prevented the 
Constitution from galloping into a monarchy :” and it was in 
the columns of a daily journal that Hamilton defended the 
proclamation of neutrality. It has been said that the most 
reliable history of the French revolution and wars of the re- 
public, could be gleaned from the pages of an American jour- 
nal of the day, conducted by a man of political knowledge and 
military aptitude, who combined from various prejudiced 
foreign papers what he deemed an authentic narrative of each 
act in the drama; and it is certain that the best account of the 
massacre and the destruction of the Tea—from which dates 
our revolution, are to be found in the contemporary newspapers. 
The history of censorship in Europe in modern times is the 
history of opinion, of freedom, and of society. We felt the 
despotism of the king of Naples in all its baseness, only when 
a writer of genius told us, with a sigh, that he had been 
driven to natural history as the only subject upon which he 
could expatiate in print without impediment. Thus we see 
how the fate of nations and the experience of individuals are 
associated with the press ; and how its influtnce touches the 
whole circle of life,—evoking genius, kindling nations, inform- 
ing fugitives, and alarming kings. 
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THE PEACE MOVEMENT AND ITS FOUR CON- 
GRESSES. 


From close observation of the peace-movement during many 
years, as well as a participation in one of its great foreign 
gatherings, we propose to speak of the ‘* Congresses” at Brus- 
sels, Paris, Frankfort and London, and of the result which will 
sometime follow from this forward step of humanity ; a step 
demanded by the philanthropic spirit of the century, and 
necessary to the fartherexpansion of Christianity. Our purpose 
is, not a partial eulogy of this ripening reform: though where 
such showers of sarcasm have fallen, a little even of flattery 
would not prove fatal. We have had painful experience 
that the associated action in behalf of the holiest cause under 
heaven is conducted without energy, without progressiveness, 
without much worldly wisdom—rather by self-sacrificing in- 
dividuals than by organized societies, by favoring Providences 
instead of effective combinations of men or women. If the 
Temple of Peace shall be erected in our day, on the rock 
Christianity has based, we shall read not the proud 
blazonry of this society or that convention—but the names of 
humble yet whole-hearted laborers like Worcester, Channing, 
Ladd and Burritt, who have worked quietly and alone at the 
foundations, impeded rather than aided by the bustling 
officiousness, the noise and dust of those who seek the glory 
yet dread the sacrifice, who court publicity yet dread toil. 

Our purpose is to draw attention to the present condition of 
this most Christian, yet most despised movement, by as 
thorough a statement as our limits permit. It will be seen as 
we proceed, that if peace men are somewhat sanguine they 
are not so without cause; that they have reason for bearing 
bravely the sneer of the journalist, the scorn of the politi- 
cian, the contempt of the popular preacher. Formerly shut 
up in the bosom of a handful of men, retiring, humble, in- 
efficient, dreamy perhaps, the cause of peace has now stept 
forth on the world’s stage; its voice is heard crying aloud in 
the streets ; great men condescendingly bow to it; stately 
governments sun it with a smile; it has at least set up an 
annual organ whose music rolls across oceans and continents ; 
the ‘‘ signs of the times”’ are on its side, the clergy and the 
press are preparing to join its Holy Alliance ; a growth such as 
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it already feels, from the hundred who formed the London 
Peace-Society, a few years ago, to the three thousand who 
assisted at the Peace Congress last Autumn in the same city, 
promise to it the heart and soul of future Christendom. As- 
sured by a thousand facts, that no philanthropic movement has 
had anything like the success of this, no movement we mean 
striking so deep and reaching so far, we challenge the atten- 
tion of all independent thinkers, all sincere patriots, all well- 
wishers of their kind, all earnest hearts and quickened souls to 
the prospects of the cause of peace. 

It is needless to go back to the angel’s song of peace when 
Christianity was about to be born, to the undeniable doctrine 
of Jesus, in the suffering of wrong rather than the doing of 
wrong, in the spirit of good will even to an enemy, especially 
in that prayer of mercy for the murderers upon Calvary. ‘his 
rendering good for evil was the key-note of the Gospel until 
imperial policy wooed the Virgin to its side, and defiled her by 
its effeminate luxury, and made the word of the brave tent- 
maker and the warm-hearted fisherman a tinsel ceremony and 
a gorgeous pageant. Then it was that the religion, whose first 
professors would “ die rather than fight,”’ itself took up arms, 
girded on steel beneath the priestly cassock, marshalled troops 
at length under abbots and bishops, bore the crucifix forth as 
the banner of battle, and even had its ‘* Holy Wars” and its 
armies of conversion, with the Saracenic watchword, our Scrip- 
ture or the Sword. 

During all this long period of a perverted Christianity, when 
the mantle of the Holy One was made a hiding place for every 
sin, for bacchanalianism, slavery, general ignorance and men- 
tal bondage, peace principles slept on. Earnest voices, once 
in a while, an Erasmus, Grotius, Penn, St. Pierre, shook the 
slumbering church a little: but these angel visits were so 
few, men had hardly begun to awaken before the drowsy spell 
was upon them again. The truth is, that no reform comes on 
until it is needed; until Providence has made room for it ; 
until the age more or less consciously opens its heart to take it 
in. The Protestant Reformation was coming before Luther, 
Zwingle and Calvin sounded its trumpet call: and so, this era 
of widening commerce and enlarging intercourse was feeling 
blindly after International Peace before a shoemaker preacher 
became himself the first peace-society since the Apostle’s days. 

It was partly a shock of horror at the fearful sacrifice of life, 
the monstrous accumulations of national debt, the infernal 
demoralization and manifest retrograde march of civilization by 
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the wars of Napoleon, which, through Noah Worcester, aroused 
the world. That fruitless campaign in Russia did the work. 
The fires of the Kremlin lighted another flame which will not 
be smothered until it has consumed the incendiary materials 
so thickly strewn all around our nominal Christendom. When 
society saw that, from 1791 to 1813, four millions and more of 
French had been butchered on the battle-field, and yet not an 
inch of territorry added to France, and its monarch left a cap- 
tive, and its peasant groaning under a mountain of debt, it 
began to suspect its own sanity: it began to question the good 
of such carnage, such waste, such arrest of human progress, 
such abnegation of Christian good will. It honestly doubted 
whether the one hundred and fifty millions of dollars which Eng- 
land pays annually for its wars in behalf of a ‘ Balance of 
Power” now quite forgotten in Europe, produce the right sort 
of percentage in ‘* taxes upon warmth, light and locomotion, 
taxes upon everything on the earth and upon the waters under 
the earth; taxes on the raw material and every fresh value 
added by industry ; taxes on the sauce that pampers appetite, 
and the drug that restores health, on the ermine which 
decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal ; 
on the poor man’s salt and the rich man’s spice, on the brass 
nails of the coffin and the ribbons of the bride.”? And this 
doubt found a voice. A disabled New England preacher, who 
had never been eloquent, never popular, whose blessing at 
noontide was often asked upon mere bread and water, who 
could say with Paul that “these hands have ministered to my 
necessities,” began to ask ‘‘ shall the sword devour forever” — 
and four peace societies sprung into being as a response: and 
the eloquent pen of Channing echoed the blue-covered pam- 
phlets of Worcester by that scathing criticism of the man of 
destiny which at once arrested attention. 

This new vindication of humanity was at first general and 
vague: the very thing that sneering critics advise it to do, it 
began with doing; it showed the wastefulness of war and 
the profitableness of peace ; it brought prominently forward 
the Gospel condemnation of the one and the Gospel injunction 
of the other; it appealed to the Christian teacher, and to all 
who influence the young ; it interrogated history and reviewed 
philosophy ; it gathered favoring opinions even from warriors 
and kings; it made its grand appeal to those who suffer every- 
thing and gain nothing by military strife, not even glory, the 
people. 

-This was its primary school. Every reform has had such a 
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preliminary period : and when it has passed forth to a stage of 
matured effort, it is greeted by multitudes just awakening 
from sleep, with the impossible demand that it go back to its 
childhood once more. But when the Temperance enterprise 
shall begin again upon the inquiry as to the innocence of occa- 
sional indulgence in the ‘‘forbidden fruit,’’ when the Abolitionist 
will turn back to discuss with General Cushing the humanity 
of the slave trade, the peace agitator will gratify those “ born 
out of due time” by reiterating general truths which are so 
true that nobody can be found to discuss them—and advo- 
cate that doctrine of human brotherhood, which even those 
who vote the enlargement of armies and clamor for more ships 
of war, profess to admire. ‘The time has passed for disquisi- 
tions which nobody has patience to read, about the incon- 
sistency of war with Christianity, the iniquity of national 
prejudice, the duty of fraternity among that great family, 
children of one parent, heirs of a common heaven. As far as 
this, nearly everybody is prepared to go; as far as a general 
lamentation over the horrors of the battle field, a sentimental 
outery against wars of aggression, avery inconsistent condem- 
nation of clergymen who themselves fight, but not of those 
who instigate others to battle by blessing military banners, 
officiating as military chaplins, offering Te Deums over military 
victories, and deifying with heathenish eulogy the murderers 
of thousands upon thousands. Every convention on the subject 
provokes the sincere peace man with much of the same hypo- 
criticalcant. One man is quite earnest that the whole matter 
should be left to ‘“‘ the church;’’ though she has for centuries 
lined her walls with monuments to men who had nothing to 
mark them from common dust but the heaps they had slain, 
and administered the memorial of self-sacrificing love under 
the bloody trophies torn from dying hands on the battle field. 
Another will not suffer his country to be arraigned in any wars 
she may provoke because philanthropy must not meddle with 
politics. Another, like a recent writer in Sharpe’s Magazine, 
is very certain that this is not the time to agitate disarmament, 
because, though revolution by force has always failed thus far, 
and the only progress of humanity has ever been by peace, and 
standing armies have always been as now in France traitors 
to liberty,* this is all to be reversed in the future—and suc- 
cessful soldiers are yet to prove public benefactors, and the 

* Very strangely, Blackwood’s Magazine for November, 1849, maintains that 


peace is not at all endangered by standing armies; this, however, was before the 
coup d'état in France. 
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power which an army feels in its bare arm is to be surrendered 
without a struggle to the legislator and the judge. And, like 
the continually defeated gambler, a large party through 
Europe, and those who ought to know better in England, wish 
the peace discussions stopped, that one more grand struggle may 
be made to drown the oppressors in their own blood. From these 
crudities, which tend to sicken us at the blindness, cowardice, 
inconsistency of those upon whom God has been pouring the 
gathered sunlight of eighteen Christian centuries for something 
better than the elevation of humanity—as the savage conqueror 
was throned upon a pyramid of human skulls—let us turn to 
the present plans of the intelligent and devoted friends of the 
purest enterprise which Christianity ever originated. 

Very early it was found, that the discussion to be of lasting 
service must be directed to some practical point: that the 
public mind must not be left to vague generalities: that 
measures ought to be taken more to prevent than to con- 
demn war: that certain things needed to be supplied in inter- 
national relations to save them from continual disturbance. 
The first want of all is acode of law which shall mediate between 
nations as the United States laws settle harmoniously the 
differences of state with state. At present, fruitful causes of 
strife are presented by matters which intelligent men in a time 
of peace can put out of the pale of controversy with perfect 
unanimity, and forever. Some of them the mere progress of 
humanity has already cleared away from the paths of the 
world in promise of the “better future.’”? Among civilized 
nations prisoners taken in battle can no longer be sold into 
slavery or murdered; poison and assassination are universally 
condemned even in war; private property on shore is not subject 
to confiscation ; peacefully-employed citizens cannot be treated 
as enemies ; this is a great advancement—a series of victories 
noiselessly won—encouragement to an assault upon the blood- 
streaming citadel whose outworks are already carried—signs 
that the system, of which these monstrosities were a legitimate 
part, is a hateful relic of barbarism. But there are stones of 
stumbling still heaped up inthe way. Has a nation a right to 
declare war before trying every means to preserve peace ; can 
a private citizen make war upon a country in friendly relations 
with his own government; may one nation interfere in 
another’s affairs ; can there not be an international standard of 
coins, weights and measures ; an international copyright, above 
all an international post office; and in time of war can a 
goyernment confiscate the private debts of its citizens to the 
enemy, can it imprison as Bonaparte did the peacefu! subjects 
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of the hostile government within its own borders; is all the 
enemies’ property to be destroyed ; are the previous compacts 
with the enemy still binding, as some authorities allege ; how 
soon is a foreign territory really acquired by conquest ; what 
are sound principles of naturalization ; cannot privateering be 
put under the same ban as piracy ; what articles are certainly 
contraband of war; can the neutral-flag cover all that sails 
under it; in case of pestilence in a blockaded port, may not 
medicines be safely carried in ; how far does a blockade extend ; 
is there a right of search into neutral ships ; may the belliger- 
ent march, without leave, through neutral territory? These are 
specimens of the questions which no government can decide by 
itself, but which the delegates of even three great powers 
could readily settle so that they would not be vexed again; 
and save thereby years of passionate controversy and seas of 
future bloodshed. All legal writers agree with Burlamaqui, 
(Principles of Natural and Political Law, part four, chap. iv.,) 
that ‘‘ prudence and just policy require that sovereigns should 
come to some agreement among themselves, in order to avoid 
the disputes which may arise from these different causes.” 
Nor is this demand to be met any longer with the ridicule 
which has been its only reply hitherto. Not only have some 
of the most enlightened American States urged the proposition 
upon Congress, but the most distinguished of modern philoso- 
phers, Emanuel Kant, has advocated the same doctrine, and 
the illustrious Fichte has defended it with great ability. 
Jeremy Bentham proposed ‘the establishment of a Court of 
Judicature for the settlement of international differences, with 
power to report its opinion, and cause it to be circulated in each 
country ; and after a time to put a refractory state under the 
ban of Europe ; and this he maintained was not visionary, be- 
cause it is the interest of the parties concerned; because they 
are already sensible of that interest, and because a parallel may 
be found in the difficult conventions which have already oc- 
curred among nations.”’ 

Only one sensible objection has been made to this forward 
step of humanity which will amaze all who behold it—yet 
which is no more astonishing than the silent omission of the 
sword from the customary apparel of a European gentleman, 
and with it the suppression of bloody street brawls, and a new 
sentiment of the sacredness of human life. It is said, that the 
decisions of the proposed Congress would not be respected and 
could not be enforced. Henry IV. of France indeed contem- 
plated a forcible execution of the decrees of that World Conven- 
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tion which he proposed through his minister Sully: but the 
peace men do not. Nor is there any reason why they should. 
The decision of our Supreme Court is often offensive, or but 
partially satisfactory to one State having a cause before it 
against some other. But no resistance is ever attempted 
or even thought of: not because the judicial power is 
backed by the military, but because it is sustained by the 
moral sentiment of the land. And, through the world, that 
same public conscience is getting enlightened, is making itself 
heard, is obliging despots to attempt some justification of their 
acts, is summoning rulers and prime ministers before a tribu- 
nal which cannot be bribed, cannot be impeached. ‘There is a 
growing sense of justice, borne up by a rapidly-increasing 
power of opinion, which would maintain the judgments of so 
august a tribunal, as the Hon. Charles Sumner has remarked, 
‘* better than the swords of all the Marshals of France, better 
than the bloody terrors of Austerlitz or Waterloo.”* 

It is to be borne in mind, that not only has the Press an un- 
limited circulation, and immense power asa moral teacher, but 
that before this grand step is taken in doing for the world what 
is now done so easily between the several Cantons of Switzer- 
land or the different States of the Union, great efforts will be 
made to prepare the European public; neither conscience nor 
heart will be lethargic as they are partially now: ‘olive leaves,” 
like those already scattered over the nations by Burritt, will fall 
around every cottage and delight every mind : more popular 
and crowded conventions will discuss the points to be presented 
before this High Court: the clergy will not refuse their aid to 
this pre-eminently Christian cause: the very tidings that the 
step is to be taken will prepare men to take it wisely, and hold 
it firmly, and vindicate it triumpantly in the face of the world. 
It has been found almost impossible to educate people in 
slavery for freedom, yet a manifest wrong to emancipate with- 
out any preparation: only the approach of freedom has been 
found to stimulate the master to give, or the slave to accept, any 
considerable education. We take more interest in this scheme 
of a World Congress because its origin is American: it was 
first laid before the public by the devoted Ladd: it has been 
advocated in the face of Europe almost alone by the renowned 
blacksmith of Massachusetts: it stands far in advance of the 
temporary, partial and imperfect schemes which have found 
favor with our English brethren and with the grand conven- 
tions at Brussels, Paris, Frankfort and London. 


* Orations and Speeches, by Charles Sumner, Vol. ii. p. 90. 
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And yet, those schemes likely to be adopted are very 
easily commended to every patriot of every country. First 
of all, a measure to which Richard Cobden has devoted him- 
self, the gradual disarmament of nations—who can question 
that it must come ; as the debts contracted to support army 
and navy establishments become heavier burdens than people 
are able to bear, as loans for military objects come to be 
viewed as a participation in purposed iniquity, as the absurd 
jealousy which now forces France and England to enlarge 
their war expenditure from mutual terror is visited with the 
merited ridicule? Cobden estimates the European army 
maintained in times of peace at four millionsof men; more than 
half of whom are regulars, of course doing nothing but consum- 
ing the labors of others, wasteful, wanton, intemperate, every 
way vicious, and the sources of vice to allaround them. The ex- 
pense, exclusive of police, he estimates at a thousand millions 
of dollars annually ; though this does not begin to determine 
the loss of a country by untilled fields and the thousands of 
acres. cultivated by women alone; neither does it give any 
idea of the injury to France, for instance, by its thousands 
of young men drawn away from the hallowing associations of 
home at the most exposed period of their lives, and thrown 
without resource into the proverbial profligacy of city bar- 
racks. The vast European Hospitals, which we have ourselves 
visited, intended for the army alone, and swarming with one 
particular disease, so fatal to life, so destructive even when 
not fatal to all the energy of manhood, show that mere arith- 
metic cannot approach the wastefulness of a standing army in 
time of peace. 

It is a shameful fact too, that while a belligerent spirit has 
been everywhere decreasing, as is proved by the hearty co- 
operation of the whole world in the late exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace, the armed force of Europe, both afloat and 
ashore, is everywhere on the increase. Europe generally is 
thought to contain half a million more of armed men than when 
Napoleon was at the height of his renown. Governments when 
they talk of their pacific principles, and ministers when they 
profess friendship to foreign countries, are evidently hypo- 
critical: but they are very much mistaken if they think taxes 
will always be voted in order that they may be worse than 
thrown away upon monstrous military establishments. The 
example of our own government might be better than it is in 
this respect: but if Peace Conventions do no other good, they 
have already published, far and wide, that one territory nearly 
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as large as the whole of Europe is preserved in peace by less 
than ten thousand troops, although restless tribes of savages 
float about its frontiers. 

And it would be ludicrous, if it were not mournful, to listen 
to the arguments by which these legions of moths are multi- 
plied from year to year, that they may eat away the public 
raiment. When a late French minister of finance found a 
deficit of seventy-five millions in the annual revenue, some 
Parisian Cobden proposed to suspend the naval armaments at 
Cherbourg. ‘* What!” it was indignantly replied, ‘ enfeeble 
France while England is building three ships of the line at 
Woolwich!” they never stopped to ask whether a nation is bet- 
ter fitted to carry on war, when its credit is good, than when 
its bankruptcy prevents the possibility of a loan. But by and 
by, yes, in a fortnight, a proposition came up in Parliament to 
reduce the British Navy by ten thousand men : and the trium- 
phant retort was, ‘‘ not while they are making such prepara- 
tions at Cherbourg!’’ Surely this is ridiculous, thus to squan- 
der strength which neither party has to spare upon an imagi- 
nary peril ; there is no more policy than humanity in burden- 
ing themselves more than they can bear in order to look as 
strong as their neighbor: admitting that war were probable, 
THAT party is the best prepared whose resourses are the largest, 
whose population is the hardiest, who can maintain the most 
vigorous body of troops the longest time in the field. On the 
ground taken by Cabinets, as European wars do not burst out 
of a sudden, as there would always be time to enlist and drill, 
and enthusiasm enough to call forth the most efficient men in 
case a country was unjustly assailed, the peace plan in this 
respect needs only a powerful, simultaneous prosecution to 
produce a new order of things. Each government, as its 
treasury filled up by the stoppage of this tremendous leak, and 
its reliable force multiplied by the strengthening effect of 
agricultural toil upon those who really waste away in bar- 
racks, would see that the best preparations for war is what 
young America is doing, going on as if there were no such 
thing as war, amassing capital, multiplying mechanics, 
farmers, sailors, engineers, building ships, extending railroads, 
earning a character which has to be respected, and establish- 
ing a moral power which cannot be assailed. 

The eminent statistician, Baron von Reden, estimates that 
every other able-bodied man in Europe is now in arms; and 
this in a time of professed peace! Even a general war could 
hardly be so infamous as this general preparation for war ; 
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since we have the confession of Frederic the Great that the 
prompter to his war against Maria Theresa was his “‘ having 
troops always ready to act;” since the fiercest savages are 
more Christian than this, for after their battle they can boast 
with the generous Mohawk that “they have thrown the 
hatchet so high into the air no arm on earth can reach it to 
bring it down.” A state of war has some excuse in the pas- 
sions that naturally become aroused and enlisted in every kind 
of contest ; but, the invitation to battle where no quarrel exists, 
the military parade intended to keep the spirit of murder alive, 
the year in and year out training to fight as the highest accom- 
plishment of a Christian civilization, the bayonet-practice for 
instance in every army, and the endursement of all this by the 
presence of military chaplains, puts our Human Brotherhood 
far below that of the savage who buries his weapon when the 
battle is won. It cannot be that there is not enough of his 
spirit who said they that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword, to put down this deliberate, habitual offering of incense 
to Moloch, were the mind of Christendom enlightened and the 
heart of Christendom aroused. 

Yet another grand measure of an enterprise always sneered 
at as “ Utopian,” is perfectly practicable, and has already 
been realized in part. The main discussion at all the world 
conventions held thus far has been upon an introduction of the 
Arbitration clause into all treaties between nation and nation. 
The experience of the United States, where such a clause has 
entered into many of its treaties, nay the successful introduc- 
tion of the same provision into arrangements of the Liberian 
Republic, even with the African tribes around its borders, 
show how feasible is this most strongly urged step of advance. 

Arbitration always has to take place before or after battle. 
We only ask that it may be placed in the order of nature and 
humanity—where it is now fixed by law in those strifes of in- 
dividuals determined once by the deadly duel—where it would 
save treasure as well as life even to the defeated party : we ask 
that it may come first instead of last. The resort to bloody 
strife for an adjustment of mutual differences has been banished 
everywhere else. I am not permitted, if I would, to settle 
my quarrel with my neighbor by the strength of my own arm: 
Missouri may not determine its contest for territory with lowa 
in this summary manner: are not nations, as Vattel says, 
‘‘under the same obligations which bind men in their inter- 
course one with another’’—is it so great an extension of the 
unquestionable principle from its action between neighboring 
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households, as has already gone into beautiful operation in the 
vexed questions arising between one state and another of our 
Union ? 

But we maintain this resort to war as the arbiter of nations is 
wholly indefensible—its decisions uncertain as those of any 
lottery, and notoriously unjust. The least trustworthy tribunal 
which could be named could never fluctuate as the event of 
strife ever did, from the arms of the commonwealth to those of 
the king, in the struggle which brought Charles the First to 
the scaffold. A little better generalship among the royalists, a 
little less craft on Cromwell’s side, and that day of England’s 
brighter glory, the Protectorate, had never dawned. Nay, 
hardly an issue by arms can be named which would not hawe 
been reversed by some slight change of circumstance—the 
cowardice or stupidity ef a French Marshal inflicted on France 
its deepest stain, as the treachery of Georgey laid Hungary at 
the feet of its merciless oppressor. Hardly a battle has been 
won or an empire lost where each party has fairly put forth its 
strength—where treachery has not worked in secret, division 
paralysed one side or the other, imbecility or sloth, stupidity 
or effeminacy made the result as blind a thing as the drawing 
of a lottery. 

Once, the event of every such struggle, even of the duel, was 
regarded as the immediate verdict of heaven. The murdered 
man, the defeated army, was thought to be condemned by a 
special judgment which none could impeach—the victor was 
crowned, not as now by the fast-fading laurels of earth, 
but by the immediate hand of the Lord God of Hosts. The 
heathen recognized this as well as the Israel of God. For 
sometimes they changed the place of struggle from the hill to 
the plain, saying, that the Deity who had defeated them ruled 
only over mountainous districts, not upon such wide levels as 
around Damascus: again, they gave up strife while their 
enemies continued faithful to their religion, and when the 
tribes turned to idols, let loose upon them “ the dogs of war’ 
with fearful havoc. At present such a theory of war cannot re- 
main an hour when we hear the groan of crushed Poland, bleed- 
ing Hungary, and dismembered Mexico, coming up from battle 
fields sodden with the blood of perished patriots. One of the 
greatest of English prime ministers declared that ‘‘ no modern 
war had ever been successful for its proposed end.” And if 
this may have been an exaggeration of excited feeling on the 
part of Mr. Canning, the Boston Committee, who examined at 
leisure the history of many hundred battles, reported that a 
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decided majority had gone against the manifest right of the 
case. Certainly, upon the continent of Europe at the present 
hour war appears as the great antagonist of human freedom, 
social progress and national development. In Africa, the war- 
ery is the harbinger of slavery, the customary resort of kid- 
nappers, the purveyor for that infamous traffic denour’ed the 
world over as piracy. In Asia it is no better: the repeated 
and desperate resort to arms of the oppressed Jew dismembered 
his nation, swept away his gorgeous temple, for a time obliter- 
ated his very name. Is it better now, when the plains of 
India are strewed with the myriads murdered by the aggres- 
sion of the marauding East India Company—China found its 
feeble forces no defence against a deadlier poison than our 
hated alcohol, and the inventors of gunpowder started from 
the sleep of ages to find a bayonetted Christianity thrusting 
upon them the double death of opium? In this nineteenth cen- 
tury of the professed reign of the Prince of Peace, it scarcely 
can be so very absurd to suggest some more just arbiter of in- 
ternational difficulties: since ‘‘ the resort to arms has wholly 
failed to uphold the right, vindicate the oppressed, protect 
humanity advance the well being of the world—does not 
Divine Providence demand some substitute more humane and 
more just, more enlightened and more reliabie, more kindred to 
a pacific Religion and an Age of rapidly-extending Brother- 
hood ?”” 

And, were the trial by war worthy of dependence and free 
from all uncertainty, the resort to arbitration has still a two- 
fold advantage—it gains time, and it brings cooler mind to bear 
upon the disputed point. In former times more than the pre- 
sent, hostilities were often commenced because of some mis- 
understanding easily explained away, some affront hastily 
taken, some ill-founded rumor of intended aggression or injury, 
some court intrigue, some unsatisfied ambition of warriors or 
statesmen, some shadow which only needed to be looked at to 
vanish away. And almost always, especially where the 
people are at all alive, had opportunity been given to bring the 
matter to the bar of public opinion, the unanimous verdict would 
have been, nine times in ten, ‘‘that the play was not worth the 
candle.”” To be sure the costs of war are cunningly hidden 
from those who have to pay them: only a few philanthropists 
ciphered up the expense of the Seminole War, and found that 
forty millions of dollars were rather dear for a Florida hunt 
after five hundred savages, whom half a million could have 
‘*bought out” of their worthless swamps: only these 
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‘‘ Utopian dreamers’? know that the two hundred millions ex- 
pended in the Mexican War were more than the public would 
have consented to pay for two Mexicos, to say nothing of the 
sacrifice of life, nothing of the generals and colonels whom it 
exalted to power over the heads of better men. 

But besides securing an opportunity for farther discussion, 
the resort to arbitration brings the counsel of dispassionate 
judgments to our aid. Naturally enough each side thinks its 
own the only right one, as it is with nearly every one going to 
law. It would decide the matter, had it the power, wholly i in 
its own favor. But the moment that a third party comes to 
review the case, it is apparent that something can be said on 
the other side ; and that very probably the right lies wholly on 
neither side: that, if we have been wronged, our ‘opponent 
has suffered some nearly equal injury: if we have unsatisfied 
claims of honor or demands for money, he has others just as de- 
serving of reparation or satisfaction. It is frequently dis- 
covered, after war has exhausted the contending parties, that 
there is a middle way easily taken, a path of mutual conces- 
sion which any intelligent umpire would have shown, without 
this bloody sacrifice, this waste of treasure, this destruction of 
towns and fleets. Were such references so frequent as to re- 
quire a continual Court of Nations, its expense would not be 
that of the pettiest contest ever waged ; not even of that strife 
between two Italian cities regarding an old bucket, which was 
contested on more than one field of battle. In any previous 
period, our North Eastern and North Western boundary dis- 
putes must have involved us in a long war with our own 
kindred, ruined commerce for the time being, arrested manu- 
factures, bathed our shores in blood, put back the most 
advanced nations on the globe, impoverished millions by 
grinding burdens of additional taxation, imbittered future in- 
tercourse by the bleeding memories of outrage—and after all, 
the same negotiations must have been resorted to, when mutual 
exhaustion stayed the fratricidal hand, as averted from either 
land the infernal besom of destruction. And it is in reference 
to such peaceful adjustments as these, to such as the voluntary 
peace ambassadors nearly effected between Denmark and 
Schleswig Holstein more than a year ago, that old men are 
wont to remark no other promise has brightened so rapidly 
upon the world as the Messianic one of Universal Peace. 

To Elihu Burritt, better known as the learned blacksmith 
of Worcester, an indefatigable, self-sacrificing and eminently 
practical philanthropist, is due the credit of the grand conven- 
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tions universally termed the ‘* Peace Congresses ” of Brussels, 
Paris, Frankfortand London. Having brought the subject before 
a League of Brotherhood in London, May 29, 1848, a resolution 
was passed recommending that steps be immediately taken for 
holding a peace convention in September. He at once hastened 
to execute his darling project, passing all over England and 
over parts of the continent, enlisting members, awakening 
interest in the idea, and finding everywhere much sympathy 
and no opposition. Brussels was the only place where this 
meeting could well take place on the continent: and to Brus- 
sels there repaired about three hundred delegates, only two of 
them Americans, and the larger portion Englishmen; among 
whom were several membersof Parliament. The Belgian govern- 
ment received these singular visitors with the utmost favor, seve- 
ral of its high officers participated in the discussions, and its 
prime minister manifested his entire sympathy. And here, 
within hearing once of the thunders of Waterloo, amid scenes 
made memorable by frequent carnage, the warmest exchanges 
of international amity were made, the most ardent views of 
peace-agitators were accepted with enthusiasm, a Congress of 
Nations was advocated by M. Bouvet of the French National 
Assembly and sustained by M. Bertinatti, an eminent Professor 
of Law at Turin, several leading journalists like the editor of 
La Presse gave in their adhesion to the cause, and humanity 
made an immense stride forward. 

On the subsequent year a still larger convention met at 
Paris: and though ridiculed by the London “ Times,” and 
travestied on the comic stage, the press of Paris generally was 
earnest in its vindication ; the government showed it such 
favor as it reserves for crowned heads ; at the palace of Ver- 
sailles a dinner was provided for the American delegation ; St. 
Cloud was illuminated in honor of their presence ; that most 
distinquished minister of Foreign Affairs, De Tocqueville, re- 
ceived the members at his house; Victor Hugo presided ; the 
Archbishop of Paris sent his full expression of sympathy ; such 
eloquence as flows continually from the press of Girardin, the 
pulpit of Coquerel and the parliament-chair of Cobden thrilled 
through the crowds of St. Cecile for three days, one of which 
was the anniversary of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. It 
seemed as if that divine harmony which the name of Cecilia 
suggests in legendary history was flowing through that multi- 
tude of ‘* Medes, Elamites and dwellers beyond Jordan,’ who 
yet heard every man his own tongue in the ;sympathy of one 
noble purpose, the inspiration of the same generous affection. 
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The Frankfort Convention, though unfortunate in location, 
as we thought on the spot, and before and after it was held, and 
prevented of the presence of Humboldt by his temporary illness, 
showed decided progress. A thousand delegates attended in 
the Paulskirche of that old Germanic town, once a temple, 
then a parliament house, and sadly venerated now as the de- 
serted shrine of Germanic Union. It was a goodly sight that 
noble old hall filled to the utmost in so good a cause by politi- 
cians and /iterateurs, priests and philanthropists, monarchists 
and republicans, soldiers and quakers, English and French, 
Germans and Italians, Anglo Americans, Dutchmen and 
Indians—filled too with eloquent thoughts and fervent hopes 
from every variety of mind, from German theorizers, and 
Italian revolutionizers, from Girardin the great journalist, 
Cobden the soul of free trade, Chapin the incarnation of theo- 
gical liberalism, Copway the best of Indian preservations, and 
Burritt the cosmopolitan philanthropist. 

This congress added something to those that went before. 
Vires acquirit eundo. A powerful protest was made against 
duelling and sustained by one who had himself fought: re- 
peated and united condemnations were made of national inter- 
vention: and the pledge to agitate the peace discussions at 
home was generally given: penny postage was eloquently 
urged: but the great force of thought was towards the dis- 
armament of nations—to advocate this came the cogent elo- 
quence of appalling statistics, the bloody memories of Euro- 
pean strife, the repulsive presence of the lawless soldier, the 
constant sight of peasants ground into starving creatures by the 
endless war debts of darker times. The assembly was made 
more interesting by the appearance of delegates from Schles- 
wig Holstein, praying the mediation of the Friends of Peace in 
the unnatural contest of father with son and brother against 
brother between Denmark and itself. 

The congress at London last autumn was still an advance 
on those before. Over three thousand persons crowded Exeter 
Hall, though the weather was bad even for London, and the 
Crystal Palace spread its inexhaustible attractions in another 
quarter. When the Archbishop of Paris, the Primate of Ire- 
land, the French General Subervie, Thomas Carlyle and Victor 
Hugo, English cities and foreign Chambers of Deputies send 
letters of sympathy, the friends of humanity can endure 
patiently the wit of beerhouse politicians and even the sar- 
casm of the ‘* Times’’-Leviathan. No assembly ever gathered 
so large an amount of the spiritual vitality of Great Britain: 
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more than a thousand professors of colleges, ministers of re- 
ligion, mayors of town, scientific and literary notabilities, 
presided over by Sir David Brewster, with sixteen American 
States represented by over sixty delegates—and the whole 
meeting so perfectly harmonious that its chairman declared he 
had never known an assembly so remarkable for unity of 
spirit. When the venerable J. Angell James asked, if the 
clergy would pledge themselves to the promotion of universal 
peace, all rose to a man: the resolutions opposing inter- 
national intervention and war loans, advocating disarmainent 
and arbitration, indeed every vote, was taken with perfect 
unanimity: and the only regret was that some who had come 
thousands of miles to pour forth their hearts found the ground 
occupied by people who should have hospitably yielded their 
right to the distant stranger, and who understood the subject 
far less than many a delegate from America. 

Grander even than that ‘‘ peace-palace” was ruts ‘ exhibition 
of all nations :”? that was but material and perishing, this was 
spiritual and ever enduring: that gratified national vanity and 
was indeed a competition for pre-eminence; here was in truth 
an altar of sacrifice, where the prejudices of caste and blood, 
the prescriptions of the past and every desire of national pre- 
eminence by force were laid down in voluntary offering. As 
the world acknowledged that the fit time had come for that 
‘*¢ Peace Parliament,”’ as the artizans of Europe especially cast 
aside the weapons of war and published their intentions and 
imparted their improvements to the rest of mankind, so do we 
feel that our day is at hand—that the cessation of national 
animosities, the obliteration of frontiers from the maps, the re- 
finement of manners, the decay of local prejudice, the advance- 
ment of education, the mitigation of penalties, the rapidly- 
developing philanthropy, the widening commerce, the extended 
and extending intercourse, the moral as well as intellectual 
elevation of the mass, are all significant signs in our behalf. 
‘** From no single man, from no body of men, does our cause 
proceed. It is the irrepressible utterance of longing with 
which the great heart of humanity labors; it is the universal 
expression of the Age thirsting after harmony ; it is the heaven- 
born whisper of Truth, immortal and omnipotent; it is the 
word of God published in commands as from the burning bush ; 
it is the soft voice of Christ declaring to all mankind that they 
are brethren, and saying to the turbulent nationalities of the 
earth, Peace be still.” F. W. HL 
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GOETHE’S MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Translated. 


CII. 


A collection of anecdotes and maxims is, for the man of the 
world, the greatest treasure, since he can intersperse the former 
at suitable times in his discourse, and recall the latter on all 
needed occasions. 


CII. 
The highest good fortune is to get the better of our faults, 
and compensate our failings. 
CIV. 
He who indulges in longings, or delights in the intricate, is 
on the sure road to error. 
CV. 
Theory is of no value except in making us observe the co- 
herence, the mytual and intimate connection of phenomena. 
CVI. 


Truth contradicts our nature ; but not so error, and fora 
very simple reason—the truth requires that we acknowledge 
ourselves limited ; error flatters us that we are, in one way or 
another, unlimited. 


CVILI. 


Justice inclines to duty. Policy to propriety. Justice, in 
its action, is cautious, but final; policy cireumspective and 
commanding. Justice refers especially to individuals; policy 
to communities. 

CVIII. 


The history of science is a mighty fugue, in which the peo- 
ple’s voice, by degrees, become audible. 


CIX. 


Certain books seem to have been written, not that one may 
learn anything from them, but that we may know that the 
author knew something. 
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CX. 
French words are not derived from the written, but spoken 
Latin. 


CXI. 


‘The romance is a subjective epic, in which the author claims 
permission to handle the world in his own way. ‘The only 
question then is whether he have a manner of his own ; all 
else will readily adjust itself. 


CXIi. 


Every one has his peculiarities which he cannot escape ; and 


yet, on account of these, comes many a one quite innocently 
to ruin. 


CXIII. 


Shakspeare is rich in wonderful tropes, which spring out of 
personified ideas, and though not now admissible, with him 
were perfectly in place, since in his time all art was under 


the influence of allegory. 
CXIV. 


The learned are most thoroughly disagreeable when they 


engage in controversy ; an erring mortal they look upon as their 
mortal enemy. 


CXV. 


Impure relations in life should never be sought; still for 
those who by chance become involved in them, they are, in 
truth, touchstones of the character of whatever in us is most 
decided and genuine. 


CXVI. 
An honest man of limited faculty, often sees through and 
through the roguery of the most accomplished knaves. 
CXVII. 


He who no longer loves must flatter, otherwise he will never 
get on. 


CXVIII. 


He who knows how to bear with my faults, is my master, 
even were he my servant. 
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CXIX. 

The so-called romance of a period is a quiet feeling of the 
sublime under the form of the past; or what amounts to the 
same thing, of solitude, distance, and seclusion. 

CXX. 

Ingratitude is ever a kind of weakness. I have never found 

that efficient men were unthankful. 
CXXI. 


People say, Artist, study nature! But it is no slight thing 
out of the common to develop the noble ; out of the formless the 
beautiful. 


CXXII. 
He to witom nature is beginning to reveal her open secret, 
feels an irresistible longing for her worthiest interpreter—Art. 
CXXIII. 


There is a poesy without tropes, which is yet an inward 
trope. 


CXXIV. 
Properly one knows only when one knows little ; with in- 
crease of knowledge comes doubt. 
CXXV. 


Some persons love and seek out their like ; others their op- 
posites. 


CXXVI. 

Dislike and hatred limit the observer to the surface, even 
when joined with a penetrating intellect ; but if the latter be 
united with love and good-will, it penetrates both men and the 
world. 

CXXVII. 


Translators may be compared to purveyors, who extol the 
charms of a half-veiled beauty, and thereby create an irresistible 
desire to make the acquaintance of the original. 


CXXVIII. 


The art of life is little else but giving up life itself, for 
sake of truly living. 
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CXXIX. 


Experience may be indefinitely widened and extended, even 
to infinity : theory cannot, even in the mind, become entirely 
clear and perfect. The former stands open to the universe in 
all directions—the latter is confined within the limits of the 
human faculties. For this reason all kinds of representation 
must return and repeat, and the singular case occurs, that 
with a widened experience a limited theory may again find 
favor. 


CXXX. 


Sociality lay in my nature, on this account, by manifold 
efforts, I won for myself associates, and formed myself to be 
fellow-worker with them; and so attained the happiness of 
seeing myself live on in them, and them in myself. 


CXXXI. 


In strict truth, we learn only from those books which we 
could not judge. The author of a book that we can judge, 
should learn from us. 


CXXXIf. 


On this account the Bible is ever of active influence ; since 
while the world stands, no one can step forth and say,—l 
conceive its scope as a whole, and I understand it in all its de- 
tails. But we may say, modestly, it is worthy of all honor as 
a whole, and practicable in its details. 


CXXXIII. 


A richly-gifted mind, says the new mysticism, is the dialectics 
of the heart, and on this account often so wonderful and at- 
tractive, since it brings things to light not found in the ordi- 
nary ways of understanding, reason, and religion. He who 
has courage and power to study it, without being confounded, 
may venture into these caves of Trophonius—yet at his own 
risk. 


CXXXIV. 


There should be no such thing as Christian mysticism, since 
religion contains in itself the most wonderful mysteries. These 
also tend directly to the unfathomable and infinite. 


CXXXV. 


The war of the old, the established and conservative, with 
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the developing, improving, and reforming, is ever the same 
From all kinds of order comes at last pedantry; and in order 
to get free from this one destroys that. This continues 
for awhile, till it becomes evident that a new order must be 
established. Classicism and romanticism, guild-privilege and 
free-trade, reservation and division of landed estates, it is ever 
the same conflict, which at length again produces a new one. 
The highest wisdom of the ruler would be so to moderate the 
strife, that without the destruction of either party, he might 
place himself as mediator between them ; but this is not given 
to man, and God seems not to wish it. 


CXXXVI. 
Every kind of excellence restricts us for the moment, for 
we do not feel ourselves grown up to it; only in so far as we 
afterwards approach it in our culture, as it is appropriated by 


the powers of our mind and spirit, does it come dear and truly 
valuable to us. 


CXXXVII. 


No wonder we are all more or less pleased with mediocrity, 
since it leaves us at rest, and gives the same comfortable feel- 
ing as when one associates with his equals. 


CXXXVIII. 


What government is best? That which teaches us to go- 
vern ourselves. 


CXXXIX. 


Of the best society one says—their speech is instructive, 
their silence puastic. 


CXL. 


The aged loses one of the greatest of human rights—he can 
no longer be judged by his peers. 


CXLI. 


Much is said, and the dispute seems likely to continue, re- 
specting the advantages and disadvantages of a general diffu- 
sion of the Scriptures. To me, however, it is clear; the 
Bible will, as heretofore, prove injurious in the hands of mere 
dogmatists and visionaries ; its influence, as heretofore, will 
be salutary when sought for its instructions, and approached 
with proper feelings. 
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CXLIL. 


The question which stands higher—the historian or poet— 
need not be discussed. They vie with each other as little as 
the runner and boxer. To each belongs his own crown. 


CXLIII. 


The secrets of the path of life no one need or can explain ; 
there are stumbling stones at which every traveler must trip. 
But the poet points to the places where they will be found. 


CXLIV. 


It were not worth the trouble of living seventy years, if all 
the wisdom of the world were folly before God. 


CXLY. 


Truth is Godlike ; it appears not directly: we must divine 
it from its manifestations. 


CXLVI. 

There can be no Eclectic philosophy, though there may be 
Eclectic philosophers. Every one is, in truth, an Eclectic, who 
out of whatever surrounds him, out of whatever comes under his 
observation, appropriates what is suited to his nature ; and in 
this sense it applies to what is called culture and progress theoret- 
ically considered. Accordingly, two Eclectic philosophers might 
be the most decided opponents, if born antagonistic ; each on his 
side, out of all extant philosophies, appropriates that which is 
suited to himself. Let one look around him and he will find 
that every man proceeds in this manner, and, on this account, 
conceives not why he cannot bring others round to his view. 


CXLVII. 


Many sayings among the ancients had quite a different 
meaning from that which moderns have assigned them. The 
motto, Ler no onE 1GNoRANT oF GEOMETRY ENTER HERE, Means 
not that it isnecessary to be a mathematician in order to become 
a philosopher. 

Geometry in its first elements is here intended, as it is pre- 
sented to us in Euclid, and as we still place it before every be- 
ginner. But, so considered, it is the most perfect preparation 
—yea, an in troductionto philosophy. 


CXLVIII. 


Let us next consider the significant phrase, Know Tuyse.r 
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—and we must not ascribe to it an ascetic sense. It is by no 
means the self-knowledge of our modern hypochondriacs, 
humorists, and Heautontimorumenen.* Its meaning is, simply, 
Give some degree of esteem to thyself; take notice of thyself, 
in order that thou may’st know how ‘thou art related to thy 
equals and the world. For this there needs no psychological 
self-tormenting ; every capable man knows by experience what 
it should mean; it is good counsel which every one might heed 
with practical advantage to himself. 


CXLXIX. 


Think of the greatness of the ancients, especially of the So- 
cratic school, how it placed before the eye the springs and rule 
of all life and action, not for empty speculation, but to call 
forth genuine life, and a noble activity. 


CL. 


Since our school education turns to Antiquity, which en- 
courages the study of the Greek and Latin languages, so can 
we wish for ourselves the good fortune that these studies, so 
necessary to a higher culture, may never decline. 


CLI. 


When we place Antiquity before us, and look it earnestly in 
the face to form ourselves by it, we experience a feeling as if 
we then first properly became men. 


Even the schoolman, whilst he sought to speak and write 
Latin, seemed to himself higher and more noble than in his 
every-day life he dared to conceive. 


CLIII. 


As Socrates took upon himself the moral man, in order that 
this might, in some measure, and in a quite simple manner, 
be illustrated by himself, so, likewise, Plato and Aristotle 
stepped, as it were with authority, before nature—the one 
with genius and soul to appropriate, the other with sharp in- 
sight and method to win her for himself. And thus, also, it is 
with every approach which becomes possible for us, either as a 
whole or in part, towards these three ; it is an event that we 
experience with the utmost joy, and which emphatically shows 
what our culture at this time especially demands. 


* So in the original. 
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Shakspeare’s excellent theatrical pieces fail here and there in 
facility ; they are somewhat more than they should be, and 
even on this account show the Great Poet. 

CLY. 

My relation to Schiller was founded upon the decided direc- 
tion of both to one end, and our common activity in the diver- 
sity of means by which we strove to reach this. Respecting a 
nice distinction which once came up for discussion between us, 
and of which I am again reminded by a passage in one of his 
letters, I made the following observations :— 

There is a great differe>-e whether the poet seeks the parti- 
cular for the sake of the general, or sees the general in the par- 
ticular. From the former comes allegory, in which the parti- 
cular passes only for an instance,an example of the gene- 
ral; but the latter is peculiarly the nature of poesy ; it ex- 
presses a particular without thinking of a general, or giving 
the least intimation of it. Still, whoever seizes with vivacity 
the particular, embraces at the same time with it the general, 
without being conscious of it, or not till a later period. 


CLVI. 


Friendship can only be produced practically, and win an 
active existence. Inclination, yea, even love, avail nothing in 
friendship. Its true, active, productive nature depends on this 
—that we keep pace with each other; that the friend ap- 
proves my aims, and | his; and that we go on together as un- 
interruptedly as the difference of our manner of life and thought 
will allow. 


CLVII. 
There are only two true religions—that which recognizes 
and adores the Holy, which, entireiy formless, dwells in and 
around us; and the worship of the same spirit, embodied in 


the most beautiful form. Whatever lies between the two is 
idolatry. 


CLVIII. 


It is not to be denied that the Reformation was a struggle 
for spiritual freedom; the light spread upon Greek and Ro- 
man antiquity awoke a wish and longing for a freer, fairer, and 
more graceful existence. But it was not less favorable that 
the heart also sought to return once more to the simplicity of 
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nature, and the imagination to concentrate its exuberant en- 
ergies. 


CLIX. 


As the fading coals are rekindled by a breath, so prayer re- 
fresheth the hopes of the heart. 


CLX. 

Iam fully convinced that the Bible will become ever more 
beautiful the more one understands it—that is, the more one 
understands and perceives that each word that we take up 
generally and apply specifically, that we appropriate to our- 
selves in the most varied circumstances, and relations of time 
and place, must have had in its origin the closest, most imme- 
diate, and individual relation to the human soul. 


CLXI. 
I have no longer any power when I cease to be moral. 


CLXII. 
We are not deluded, we deceive ourselves. 


CLXIII. 


There is no patriotic art, or patriotic science. Like all 
things of higher value, both belong to the whole human race, 
and can only be advanced by a general and free exchange be- 
tween all who live at the same time, and by keeping con- 
stantly in view whatever is known and preserved to us of the 
past. 


CLXIV. 


The incalculable advantage which foreigners enjoy whilst 
now, for the first time, they begin in earnest to study our lite- 
rature, is, that they are at once raised above that development- 
sickness through which, for nearly a century, we have, of ne- 
cessity been passing ; and, if surrounded by favoring influences, 
they may thereby, in a quite peculiar manner, attain for them- 
selves the most desirable culture. 


CLXV. 


Yorick Sterne was one of the finest geniuses that ever lived. 
Whoever reads him feels within himself a consciousness of a 
free and fairer life. His humor is inimitable, and it is not 
every kind of humor that frees the soul. 
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*,* At the present time, also, should every cultivated per- 
son again take in hand the works of Sterne, that the Nineteenth 
century may know what we owe him, and perceive also how 
we might be stil! more indebted to him. 


Laurence Sterne was born in 1715, and died in 1768. To 
understand him, we should consider the moral and ecclesi- 
astical culture of his time; for this, one would do well to re- 
member that he was contemporary with Warburton. 


*,* A spirit free as his would have been in danger of be- 
coming insolent had not a noble benevolence restored the 
balance. 


*,* With light effort, all with him developes itself from 
within outwards ; by constant conflict, he separates the true 
from the false, holds firmly by the former, and shows himself 
regardless of the latter. 


*,* He feels a decided dislike to earnestness, since it is 
didactic and dogmatic, and easily becomes pedantic; to which 
quality he shows the utmost aversion. Hence also his opposi- 
tion to terminology. 


*,* By the most various studies and reading, he detects 
everywhere the incongruous and |udicrous. 


*,* The impossibility of thinking two minutes upon any 
serious subject, hevcalls a Shandyism. 


*,* This quick interchange of seriousness and mirth, of in- 
terest and indifference, of sorrow and joy, seems to be inherent 
in the character of islanders. 


*,* His sagacity and penetration are without bounds. 


*,* His cheerfulness, contentedness and patience in his 
travels, when these qualities are most severely tried, are not 
easily paralleled. 


*,.* However much we may admire a free nature of this 
kind, we are with equal force reminded, in this very instance, 
that of all that which charms us in him, at least of that which 
charms us most, we should transfer no portion to ourselves. 


*,* That wanton element in which he disports with such 
grace and gusto, would work the ruin of many others. 


*,* He is in nothing a master, and in all a suggester, an 
awakener. 
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CLXVI. 


The sight is the noblest sense ; the other four address us only 
through the sense of touch ; we hear, feel, smell, and taste, all 
through touch; but the sight stands infinitely higher, is a 
refinement upon matter, and approaches the faculties of a 
spirit. 

CLXVII. 


Could we put ourselves in the place of others, the envy and 
hatred which we so often feel towards them would cease ; and 
could we put others in place of ourselves, pride and conceit 
would be much abated. 


CLXVIII. 


Meditation and Action are like Rachel and Leah; the one is 
comely, the other more fruitful. 


CLXIX. 


Of the various singular absurdities of scholars, none seems to 
me more perfectly ridiculous than the dispute about ancient 
writings—old works. It is he author (whomsoever he may be) 
that we bring before our minds ; what then care we for names 
while reading a production of genius? 


CLXX. 


Who will affirm that we have Virgil or Homer before us, 
whilst we read the words ascribed to them? But we have the 
writer before us, and what more de we want? And, in truth, 
the learned who go so strictly to work about these unessential 
affairs, seem tome not wiser thana fair gentlewoman who once 
asked me, with the sweetest smile imaginable,—Who, then, 
was the author of Shakspeare’s plays ? 


CLXXI. 


Courage and modesty are the most unequivocal of virtues ; 
for they are of that kind that hypocrisy cannot imitate; and 


they have a common peculiarity, they both express themselves 
by one color. 


CLXXII. 


Of all kinds of thieves fools are the worst, for they rob one of 
both time and temper. 
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CLXXIII. 


The esteem which we have of ourselves determines our mo- 
rality ; the value we put upon others, our manners. 


CLXXIV. 


May the study of the Greek and Latin classics ever remain 
the basis of our higher culture ! 


CLXXV. 


Per ant, qui, atenos, nostra dixerunt ! 

So wonderfully could speak only one who was forming him- 
selfto be an Aulocthon. He who holds it for an honor to be de- 
scended from rational ancestors will, at least, ascribe to them as 
much common sense as to himself. 


CLXXVI. 


The most original authors of the present time are not so be- 
cause they bring forth anything new, but because they are will- 
ing to say things as if they had never been said before. 


CLXXVII. 


Therefore is it the fairest sign of originality when one knows 
how to develop a received thought, so fruitfully, that no one 
would easily have conceived how much lay concealed in it. 


CLXXVIII. 


Many thoughts now first spring up out of the general culture, 
like flowers from green boughs. In the time of roses one sees 
them everywhere. 


CLXXIX. 


He who has long lived in significant relations may not indeed 
have met with all that befalls man ; yet has he seen the analogy 
of all; and, perhaps, something which was without example. 


CLXXX. 


Art and science are: ‘words in constant use, the exact distine- 
tion between which & seldom understood ; one is frequently 
used for the other. 

The definitions, also, which are given of them, do not please 
me ; I find science compared to wit, art to humor. In this 
there seems to me more fancy than philosophy ; it does, indeed, 
give an idea of their difference, but none of the specific quality 
of each. 
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CLXXXI. 


Science might, I think, be called the knowledge ef general 
and abstract principles ; art, on the contrary, may be regarded 
as the embodiment of those principles: science would be rea- 
son—art its mechanism; hence, one might call art applied 
science. And so, finally, science would be the theorem, art 
the problem. 

CLXXXII. 

Some one may perhaps object that poesy is considered an art, 
and yet is no mechanism ; but I deny that it is an art; it is 
also by no means a science. ‘The arts and sciences are attained 
through study ; not so poesy, which is a free gift, and dwelt 
in the soul in its first development. Its name should be 
neither art nor science, but genius. 


CLXXXIII. 


Since we are convinced that he who contemplates the world 
of intellectual conceptions, and feels their true and surpassing 
beauty, is also not wholly incapable of considering their parent 
and source, though raised above all understanding ; ; so will 
we attempt to discern, according to our ability, and for our- 
selves to express—in so far as such a thing can be made clear— 
in what manner we may contemplate the beauty of the Spirit, 
and of the outward world. 


CLXXXIV. 

Let us, therefore, consider two stone masses placed near 
each other, one of which still remains rough and unhewn, the 
other, wrought by the hand of art to a marble statue, either 
of man or a deity. If the latter, it may be a Grace or Muse: 


if human, it need not represent any | articular human form, 
rather one gathered by art from all the beautiful. 


CLXXXV. 


The stone also which has been wrought by art to a beautiful 
form, at once becomes to us beautiful ; but not because it is a 
stone, else would the other mass also pass for beautiful, but 
because it has a form which art has imparted to it. 


CLXXXVI. 


But this form belongs not to the material, for it was in the 
mind of the artist ere it was transferred to the stone. More- 
over, it was in the artist, not because he has eyes and hands, 
but because he is endowed with art. 
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CLXXXVII. 


Moreover, there was in the art a far greater beauty, for not 
that form which reposes in the art, has obtained in the stone, 
for that, in all its fullness, still dwells only in the ideal or 
archetypal art, but another inferior appears, not perfect in 
itself, nor as the artist could have wished it, and only so far 
resembling it as the material could be rendered pliable and 
subservient to the purposes of art. 


CLXXXVIII. 


But when art can succeed in revealing that which she really 
is and truly possesses, and brings forth or creates the beautiful 
in accordance with Reason—in subservience to whose laws 
she ever works—then is this something which more nearly and 
truly expresses that greater and more excellent beauty of Art; 
more complete and perfect than aught presented to us from 
without, or in imitation of external and individual forms. 


CLXXXIX. 


For whilst Form embodying itself, and stepping forth in the 
material, becomes extended or spread out, it must also become 
weaker or less intense than that which existed in the one. For 
this removal is a separation from itself—a withdrawal from 
its own essence—strength from strength, warmth from warmth, 
power from power ; so, also, beauty from beauty. Therefore 
must that which produces be more excellent than that which 
is produced. For not the archetypal music constitutes the 
musician, but the common ; and the supersensual music brings 
forth music in sensible tones.* 


CXC. 

But should any one hold Art in less esteem because she 
imitates nature, it may be replied, that the forms in nature 
also imitate many another ; that further, art does not imitate 
directly that which we see with our eyes, but goes back to that 


ideal or element of pure reason, out of which nature herself ex- 
ists, and in accordance with which she works. 


* Should the reader find a certain degree of obscurity in several of these para- 
graphs upon Art, and others, he may, perhaps, by pursuing with due sympathy 
the hints here given—summoning, also, into active exercise his own imagination 
and intellect—attain for himself an insight into certain recondite speculations and 
important truths, which either the author or translator may have failed, in such 
brief expositions, adequately to set forth.—Tr. 
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CXCI. 


Further, Art brings forth also much out of herself, and adds, 
moreover, many a touch where nature has failed of perfection, 
since she also has a beauty of herown. Socould Phidias form 
the god, though he imitated nought upon earth, but so pre- 
sented him to our senses as Jupiter himself would appear were 
he to manifest himself to mortal eyes. 


CXCII. 


The English are masters in the use of whatever has been 
discovered, till this leads to further developements, and new 
applications. And yet people ask why they are everywhere - 
before us. 


CXCIII. 

The many ask at each new and important discovery, of what 
use is it? And they are not wrong in this, for they can dis- 
cover the worth of anything only through its use. 

CXCIV. 


The truly wise enquire how the matter stands in itself and 
in relation to other things, unincumbered about its uses—that 
is, its application to the known, and to the necessities of life, 
which an entirely different class of minds, acute, practical, 
technically skilled and dexterous, will not fail to discover. 


CXCV. 


The most pernicious of all prejudices is that any enquiries 
into nature are indicted by a law. 


CXCVI. 
A new truth is not less pernicious than an old error. 


CXCVII. 


The false has this advantage, that people can always talk 
about it ; the truth must be used (embodied in actions or living 
creations), or it is not there. 


CXCVIII. 


Truth furthers; but nothing can come of error; it only en- 
tangles us. 


CXCIX. 
‘Stones are dumb teachers. They also make the observer 
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dumb, and the best that one learns from them cannot. be im- 
parted. 


CC. 


The history of philosophy, of science and religion, all show 
that opinions spread connectedly or in concatenation; and 
those most on a level with the human mind in its ordinary 
condition, and agreeable to the common understanding and 
heart, will always be found to compose the van. And it may 
be said in truth, that in regard to whatever springs from a 
higher culture and addresses a nobler sense, one may always 
expect to find the majority against it. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
BY PROFESSOR G. W. GREENE. 


A egregie cose il forte animo accendono 
L“urne dei forti e bella, 

E santa fanno al peregrin !a terra, 
Che le ricetta—— 

Che ove speme di gloria agli animosi 
Intelletti rifulga 
‘luindi trarrem gli auspicii. 


I. 


We are glad that this little volume has come forth in time 
toallow us to grace our pages with a tribute to a name so great 
and a memory so pure as those of James Fenimore Cooper. 
We should be unworthy of the title which we have ventured 
to assume, were we to neglect this opportunity of bearing our 
testimony to the genius of the author and the virtues of the \ 
man. ‘The traces which he has left behind him are deep every- 
where : in our forests, on our lakes, on our rivers, in the sad and : 
silent wastes that, but yesterday, formed our western frontier, 
and the still broader expanse which spreads its mysterious zone 
betwixt us and that older world where he was known so 
well ; but nowhere deeper, or more enduring, than in crowded, 
bustling, restless New York. For here he took those first bold 
steps in the then unbroken paths of American literature ; here 
he was to be seen when his success might still be held doubt- 
ful, and his name was not yet set apart from those of common 

* Memorial of James Fenimore Cooper, New York: G. P. Putnam. 1852—106 : 
pp., 8vo., with portrait. 4 
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men; and here, too, he loved to come, when his honors were 
all ripened, and even when the stout frame that had held out 
so firmly through the cares and annoyances of his chequered 
career, was yielding to the first inroads of the fatal disease 
which led him slowly and painfully to the grave. As Ameri- 
cans, we thank and venerate him for all that he has done for 
this great country of ours; but with New York on our title 
page, we feel that this tribute of gratitude is a duty peculiarly 
our own. Would that we could perform it more worthily ! 
We shall never forget the first day that we saw him. It was 
at good old General Lafayette’s, in that neat little apartment 
of rue d’Anjou, which has been the scene of so many things 
that have hallowed it in so many memories. And the scene 
of that morning wasa striking one, too, and not easy to be for- 
gotten. Some of our readers may remember that many years 
ago, the demon of speculation led one of those reckless white- 
men who have abandoned their own sphere to live among the 
Indians, to parade some half dozen Osages through Europe, 
filling his purse at the expense of the poor natives, who be- 
lieved all the while that they were enjoying the free hospitality 
of their fathers beyond the sea. Lafayette’s kind heart was 
disgusted by this knavery, and he had granted them an au- 
dience at his own house, in the hope of persuading them to 
return home while it was yet in their power. We will not at- 
attermpt to describe the scene: the groups that clustered in 
the hall, the crowd that thronged the street, the venerable form 
of that great and good man, who had done so much and suf- 
fered so much, and who stood there with that calm and noble 
bearing, that winning smile, and that air of serene self-posses- 
sion which is said never to have abandoned him, either in tri- 
umph or in trial—the bright faces and bright eyes, the curios- 
ity of some, the kindly sympathy of others, and the unconscious 
objects of all this gathering, seated, with all that they had left 
of their former life, their wild costume and habitual apathy, 
on the couches of a Parisian saloon. As we were gazing on 
this singular scene, with feelings more easily imagined than 
described, we saw a gentleman enter, whose appearance im- 
mediately called off the General’s attention from the special 
guests of the hour. He was evidently in the prime of life, 
and of that vigor which air and manly exereise give, and with 
something in all his movements which gave you an instanta- 
neous conviction that the mind and will which governed them 
were of no ordinary energy and mtasure. I could not with- 
draw my eyes: | had seen heads of great men, and there were 
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some close to me at that very moment—but there was none 
with such a full, expansive forehead, such strong massive fea- 
tures, a mouth so firm without harshness, and an eye, whose 
clear grey seemed to read you at a glance, while it met yours 
with the unflinching look of one that fears not to let you read 
him in turn, ‘* Who is he?” I whispered to a grand-daughter 
of the General’s, who stood near me. ‘Cooper: do you 
not know Cooper ?—let me introduce you to him.” ** Cooper,” 
said I to myself, ** Can it be that I am within five paces of 
Cooper, and that there, too, are the feeble representatives of 
the race around which his genius has shed a halo like that of 
Homer’s own heroes !”’ I was fresh from the ‘* Mohicans,” and 
my hand trembled as it met the cordial grasp of the man to 
whom I owed so many pleasing hours. [asked him about the 
Indians. ‘‘ They are poor specimens,” said he, ‘+ fourth-rate 
at the best, in their own woods, and ten times the worse for 
the lives they have been leading here.” I would gladly have 
prolonged the conversation, but the guests were beginning to 
move, and we were both borne onward by the throng. 

A day or two afterwards I met him in the General’s bed- 
room, and I mention it here, as it aflorded me an opportunity 
of witnessing his first interview with Béranger, and seeing how 
warmly the great poet welcomed him. And next I met him 
at Florence, in his beautiful little villa, just a stone’s throw 
from the walls. Two years had passed away, and he had been 
working all the while in that rich mine which his own hands 
had opened. His face showed it, and his manner showed it. 
They were the face and manner of a man whose mind is 
ever busy with something that he loves, who comes to his 
task cheerfully, and still feels bright and cheerful when he lays 
it aside, because he knows that there are new pleasures in 
store for him, when he shall return to it again. One evening 
I particularly remember, and I am glad to record it, as it 
gives me the opportunity of paying a brief tribute to the me- 
mory of a common friend, who like him has sunk, in the full- 
ness of good deeds, into the grave for which he was so well 
prepared,—I mean the late George Cooke, well known. to all 
the lovers of his noble art, admired by all who had witnessed 
his unwearied assiduity, his admirable judgment and rare social 
endowments, and widely beloved for all those kind and genial 
qualities which make friends and bind them fast. Cooke was 
with me that evening, enlivening our walk by his rich conver- 
sation, and feeling like myself that there was a peculiar plea- 
sure in passing an hour with such a man in such a. spot. 
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Cooper, always brilliant when he chose, was more so than | 
had ever seen him; and I could not help thinking that what- 
ever chapter he had struck off that day, it must have been a 
good une. Art, for which he had a deep feeling and singular 
justness of appreciation, came in for a share of his eloguence— 
for eloquence is the true word ; and though I have often heard 
its own great masters speak of it, and Thorwalsden among 
them, yet never did I see it awaken a nobler and purer enthu- 
siasin than then. At last, we came to poetry—a transition 
always natural, but on that calm summer evening, within a 
few minutes’ walk of Santa Croce, with those Italian stars look- 
ing down upon us from their own matchless sky, and the soft 
breeze that swept gently over the vineyards of Val d’Arno, 
breathing sweetly through the open casement, and making 
meet music in the tree tops; yes, there and then the transition 
was natural, indeed. He spoke of Wordsworth, whom he had 
seen and liked, and Byron who loved so fervently his own fa- 
vorite element. He spoke, too, of our own poets, his fellow- 
laborers in a new and difficult field, then so few, though now 
they fill so many volumes. Bryant and Percival were already 
the first names of our Parnassus. Percival he praised for the 
richness of his fancy, and the melody of his verse—though he 
condemned the indistinctness and vagueness into which he 
so often falls. But for Bryant he had nothing but praise. 
Bryant had just published the ‘‘ Skies’’-—where Cooper saw it, I 
do not remember ; but I well remember that he had had it 
copied. Neither Cooke nor I had ever seen it, and glad enough 
we were when he asked for the common-place book, and seat- 
ing himself by the light, read in a clear full voice, with perfect 
modulation of tone and a depth of feeling which showed itself 
in voice and manner and all, that noble consecration of our 
own lovely heavens. When he had finished, he went back and 
selected, verse by verse, the parts which had pleased him most. 
Certain expressions seemed to have taken a peculiar hold of his 
imagination, for he repeated them over and over, and analyzed 
them with an almost infantile delight. It was a beautiful 
tribute and a beautiful lesson—one great poet praising another, 
and seeming to rejoice that there were other names to inscribe 
upon that sacred scroll, where his own stood so high. 

I have often heard Cooper speak of poetry, and hardly ever 
without bringing in something about Shakspeare. He was the 
most enthusiastic admirer of ** Nature’s darling” that I ever 
met. ‘*Shakspeare,’’ he said to me one day, ‘is my travel- 
ing-library. When I have got him with me, I never feel the 
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want of any other book. Whatever humor I am in, he is sure 
to have something just suited to it. Grave or gay, practical 
or dreamy, lounging or wide awake, it is all one, for he has 
scenes and characters to fit them all. To a novel writer above 
all, he is an invaluable friend. Publishers will have mottoes 
for every chapter ; and how I should get along without Shaks- 
peare I cannot conceive. I like to take them from my cotem- 
poraries whenever I can, and particularly from our own poets. 
It is a kind of compliment which they have a right to, and | 
am always glad when I can pay it. Sometimes, however, it 
is no easy thing. Many a page have I turned over and over 
without being able to find anything to my purpose; but I 
never yet turned over three in Shakspeare without hitting upon 
just what I wanted.” 

It was delightful to hear Cooper talk about his own works : 
he did it with such a frank, fresh, manly feeling. I never 
knew him to bring them into the conversation himself, and 
yet, when introduced, he was perfectly willing to speak about 
them. He was altogether free from that egotism which makes 
many charming writers the very worst of companions, and 
equally free from that other species of coxcombry for which 
Voltaire gave Congreve so sharp a reproof. His habits of life 
may have had something to do with this. He had been a sail- 
or—an officer—had mingled with the world—had studied 
mankind in actual life, and, though uncommonly patient of 
research, had always trusted more toobservation than to books, 
for his knowledge of human nature. He had never been a re- 
cluse student, with all that he has written. His works were 
thrown off rapidly, generally in the morning, and with a reso- 
lute application of his powers that made his daily task a light 
one, although the results were so great. Consequently his 
mind had leisure and freshness to busy itself with other things. 
When he left his desk, he left his pen in it. He came out into 
the world to hear and see what other men were doing. If they 
wanted to hear him, there he was, with no opinion that he 
was not perfectly ready to express, whether it concerned men 
or things, his own books or those of others. But he never 
seemed to feel that his authorship gave him a right to make 
himself the hero of the piece; and more than once I have been 
half-vexed with him for it, though it was impossible not to re- 
spect his motive. But it is so pleasant to hear a great man 
talk about his feelings and motives, tell little anecdotes of his 
own experience of |:fe, lay bare the secrets of those processes 
which you have only been able to guess at by their results, 
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and show you how strong the ties are by which he-holds to 
our common nature. Autobiographies are the most fascinating 
of all books, and would be equally fascinating in conversation, 
if you could only have them from the right man, in the right 
time and place. 

I have always regretted that I did not make a memorandum 
of my last conversation with Cooper. It was at Putnam’s that 
I met him—just after the appearance of the first volume of 
that new edition of his works, which, with Irving’s, would, 
to all who know the history of them, have been sufficient to 
associate the publisher’s name with that of American litera- 
ture, even if he had given no other proofs of his right to a 
place in that fast-growing volume. Cooper was in excellent 
spirits, though the disease which not long afterwards assumed 
so fatal a form, was just beginning to make itself felt. We 
walked out together, and, after a short stroll, went to his 
rooms at the Globe, and sat down to talk. I had never found 
him so free before upon the subject that interested me most— 
his own works and his literary habits. He talked about ‘ Lea- 
ther Stockings’’—confessed freely his partiality for that exqui- 
site creation of his happiest moments, and told how glad he 
had been to revive him again. ‘*I meant,” said he, ‘* when I 
brought him on the stage anew, to have added one more scene 
and introduced him in the Revolution; but I thought that the 
public had had enough of him, and never ventured it.” I 
tried to persuade him that the public interest had been excited, 
rather than satiated, by this resuscitation of their old favorite, 
and that the great questions of that great period would suggest 
things to the earnest, single-hearted woodsman, which, com- 
bined with the interest of the real historical characters that 
might be introduced, would afford him, perhaps, fuller scope 
than he had ever yet had for the development of his original 
conception—Washington and Natty Bumpo—another revolu- 
tionary battle, described like Lexington and Bunker Hill, and 
some scene that belongs to real history engraved in our memo- 
ries by the same graphic power which has consecrated so 
many that owe their existence, as well as their interest, to the 
imagination of the poet. ‘I have thought a good deal about 
it,’’ said he, ‘* and perhaps I may do it yet.” But the works 
he had already in hand claimed his immediate attention, and 
before he found himself free for new labors, the progress of his 
disease had become too rapid to leave much room for other 
thoughts than those with which his mind, naturally inclined 
to devotion, had long been familiar. 
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Disease and death! It is difficult to connect such things 
with such a man. We owe some of our purest enjoyments to 
Cooper. Our first recollections of that glorious world of im- 
agination, to which we have since fled so often for refreshment 
and strength, are connected with his earliest works. We can 
remember the ‘‘ Spy,” and the mixed feelings of delight and 
astonishment which it excited. We can remember how eagerly 
the papers of the day filled their columns with scenes and even 
chapters from his works, as they were making their way through 
the press. We can recollect the long parallels that were drawn 
between him and Scott, then still in the freshness and fullness 
of his strength. We can remember the pride with which we 
used to pronounce his name in Europe, and the familiar aspect 
which his familiar pages gave to languages which had not yet 
lost their strange and half repulsive air. And now, to take 
up one of his volumes and think that he is dead—to read those 
pages, so full of life, and remember that his has reached its 
close—to recall those scenes and characters that bear such en- 
during testimony to his creative powers, and feel that the mind 
which created thein will create no more—to look upon those 
woods and waters which he has painted in all their varied as- 
pects, and made so lovely to us by imparting to our minds the 
same deep emotions which they excited in his own, and reflect 
that no feelings or emotions of this world can ever reach him 
again—oh, it is indeed as if a glory had passed from the earth, 
and something was, and ever must be, wanting to the thought 
of life and the sweet face of nature herself. ‘1 do not see 
Irving often,” said Cole to me one day, as we were speaking 
of Irving and Cooper, ‘‘ but as I pass his house in my sails up 
and down the Hudson, it is a pleasure to think that he lives on 
its banks.’”? And a pleasure it always is to genial minds to 
fee] that they who have contributed to their happiness are still 
within the reach of their gratitude, that they can still enjoy 
as man enjoys, and draw some portion of their pleasures from 
the full, though not unmingled fountain of human delights. 
We know how insecure—we know how chequered they are ; 
we know that they cannot, for a moment, be compared with 
those of another world. But betwixt us and that world lies 
the grave with its untold mysteries ; and however eloquently 
reason may appeal or faith may plead, nature still shrinks and 
shudders on its cold and silent brink. 

Thorwalsden, in the course of his long and brilliant career, 
had treated almost every subject within the range of his art. 
His studio was like the Vatican itself—an almost countless 
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line of gods and goddesses, and all the beautiful conceptions of 
the poetic mind of Greece, intermingled with heroes, and states- 
men, and poets, and (what the Vatican has not) the saints and 
apostles of Christianity, in all the varieties of bust, and full 
drawn figure, and bas relief. But towards the close of his life, 
he began to draw his subjects more exclusively from the Serip- 
tures, and find his chief pleasure in working out his own concep- 
tions of the human manifestation of Christ and the divine power. 
One of the last, if not the last, of his great series of bas reliefs 
was from the life of the Saviour. We never saw the original ; 
but one morning, in one of those pleasant hours which it was 
more than once our privilege to pass with the great artist in 
his own private studio, he took out the drawings, and showed 
them to us. They formed a long roll of many sheets, which 
he drew out carefully, and seemed to dwell upon with peculiar 
pleasure, as he called our attention to particular groups and 
figures in the series. They were beautiful indeed, and worthy 
of him; but strong as the impression was which they made 
upon us at the time, there was one which was still stronger. 
It was in his private studio, as we have already said,—a small 
square room adjoining his bed-room, hung round with casts, 
but with no other furniture than two or three chairs, an old 
bureau, a table, and his modelling stand. Here he had passed 
the greater part of his life—his happiest, his proudest, his most 
thoughtful hours. Here he had made those great works which 
have carried the proofs of his genius to distant parts of the 
earth, and will transmit his name with undiminished lustre to 
remote posterity. Here Byron had come to sit for his portrait 
to one whose imagination was as bold and as vigorous as his 
own. Here, too, kings and princes had brought their tributes 
of admiration and applause ; and here, after a triumph such as 
no other artist had ever met before, the old man had returned, 
to pass a few more days in the quiet pleasures and genial 
ocupations of his earlier manhood. As we looked around us, 
and thought of all that that little room had witnessed, and 
then, turning to that venerable form—the tranquil brow—the 
clear, calm eye—the strong cast, but withal mild and benevo- 
lent features, and long grey locks that shaded them,—drew to 
ourselves a hasty parallel betwixt the past and the present, we 
felt that there was soinething exceedingly beautiful in these 
closing hours of so beautiful a life. Beautiful and meet, in- 
deed, that this long series of great works should close with 
works like these ; that the thoughts which had ranged so freely 
with the glow of youth and fervor of manhood, should thus 
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become concentrated upon the only subject that can cheer and 
sustain the faltering steps of age! 

Those who have read Cooper carefully will find that in his 
mind, also, the religious sentiment, though never dormant, 
became stronger and more definite as he drew nearer to the 
grave. It has been truly said, that there is nothing in his 
works which could embitter his death-bed. From the first, 
they breathe a pure and healthy morality, and an earnest sense 
of higher duties and obligations. Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful than the religion of ** Long Tom” and ‘ Leather Stock- 
ings.”’ There isa beautiful mixture of simplicity and grandeur 
in their conceptions of the Creator. They have studied him in 
his own works ; they recognize his power, for they have seen it 
manifested in its sublimest forms; they seem almost to grasp 
that sublimity itself in their strong conceptions, and read its 
awful lessons with a throbbing heart, but unaverted eye ; they 
love him, too—for they love the glorious works that he has 
made ; and that love, pervading their whole nature, give worth 
and estimation to the meanest production of his will. And 
from this arises a sense of duty so deep and so firm—a percep- 
tion of right so instinctive and so true—such love of justice, 
and such fearlessness of purpose—that, without ceasing for a 
moment to be the humble coxswain or unlettered scout, they 
are men at whose feet the best and wisest may sit meekly and 
learn, 

But these sentiments, which are merely scattered at inter- 
vals through his earlier works, are more clearly interwoven 
with the web and texture of the later. The ‘ Pathfinder ” is 
everwhere devout ; but ‘* Hetty,” in the ‘‘ Deer Slayer,” is 
formed of materials which required a strong religious conviction 
to handle aright. Genius might have formed some beautiful 
conception, but would never have given to it that truthfulness 
and nature which almost make us forget the intellectual defi- 
ciencies of the poor maiden in the pure-hearted and earnest 
simplicity of the believer. 

It could not well have been otherwise in a mind so strongly 
characterized by earnestness and imagination. Indeed, if we 
were called upon to mention any two qualities as peculiarly 
characteristic of him, these are the two which we should name. 
There was nothing morose or repulsively grave about him ; but 
there was no trifling either. Whatever he set about, he set 
about it seriously ; whatever he did, he did it in earnest. It 
was something to be done; and till it was done, his mind was 
filled with it as with a reality. He describes an imaginary 
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scene with the same minute accuracy with which he relates a 
realevent. No historian ever weighed and balanced testimony 
more cautiously, and no poet ever entered more earnestly or 
deeply into the world of his own creation. He seems to have 
conceived with an intensity of creative power which made his 
characters living beings to him, and his scenes actual occur- 
rences. Jt is almost impossible, at times, to persuade yourself 
that he does not believe all that he is writing as sincerely as 
we all did Robinson Crusoe, the first time we read it. It is 
one of the secrets of his power; and, when combined with 
such a delicate perception of the beautiful, and such a deep 
feeling for the sublime, forms one of the rarest, as well as 
greatest, traits of the poetical mind. He never crowds inci- 
dents upon one another, or trusts to a rapid and constant 
succession of new combinations for exciting your interest. The 
outline of his stories is very simple; the plot a very easy one 
to sketch or recal ; but the incidents are all told with such an 
air of sincerity, the details are so minute, everything seems to 
rise so naturally from the original conception, and follow with 
so little artifice or effort, that you yield yourself up to his sway 
without a misgiving, and go with him, as a matter of course. 

It is a proof of the vigor of his imagination, that this scru- 
pulous accuracy of detail never clogged or impeded its flight. 
Feeble wings lag and sink under such burthens. The second- 
class poet—we venerate Horace too much, to say the middling 
—rejects them as prosaic, or falls into something worse than 
poetic prose, if he attempts to lift them. But the true poet 
feels how closely his art is allied to truth and nature, and 
never puts forth his strength more triumphantly than when he 
draws from real life, and man as his Maker has made him. 
His ideal is no vague and indistinct conception, hovering mist- 
like before the dreamy eye, with nothing in it that bears the 
semblance of earth or heaven, of man or beast; but clear, 
tangible, definite—true in its outline, true in its detail, and 
only deserving the name of ideal because, the creation of his 
own mind, it still has something about it which he can never 
embody or make visible, as he would wish, to the minds of 
others. 

Compare Cooper’s conception of sea-character with Mary- 
at’s. You feel at once that each is drawing from something 
that he has seen and studied. Occasionally in some old gal- 
lery you will come across a picture with a head in it that you 
feel at once to be a portrait, and not merely a portrait, but a 
good likeness. You cannot always tell why you think so; 
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sometimes it would puzzle a painter himself to do it. But 
neither he, nor you either, if you know anything about art, 
would hesitate to pronounce it the faithful delineation of some 
face that once had a real existence. Now this is precisely the 
case with the sea-portraits of Maryatt and Cooper. They are 
the likenesses of real men, and true to the life,—true in cos- 
tume, language, thought, and everything which goes to make 
up the individual of a peculiar class. There is the tenacity, 
the freedom from all prejudices but such as arise from his own 
calling, the frankness and heartiness and restless longing for 
change, the recklessness of danger and improvidence of the 
future, with now and then a trait that in a landsman would 
look like want of common feeling, and occasional touches of 
a deeper nature and of a softness like that of woman. They 
are consummate artists both, and even if you had never seen a 
sailor or a ship, you would feel sure that the portrait was 
true. 

But here the parallel stops. The limner’s task is done, and 
you ask for the poet. You have seen the individual as he is, 
acting and speaking just as thousands have acted and spoke ; 
displaying all the qualities which the attentive eye can dis- 
cover from the closest point of view. But there are other ma- 
terials there which have not been used ,—powers and capacities 
which have never been called forth,—a harder and a nobler 
task, which none but the poet can accomplish. You will find 
parallels in Maryatt for Boltrope, or Fidd, or almost any of 
the characters which observation can supply ; but none for Long 
Tom, or the Rover, which the creative power of imagination 
alone could conceive. 

Take the scene, too, of the sailor’s life, and see how the sea 
and a ship look in the two writers. You find again the same 
detail, the same truthfulness—the same characteristics, in a 
word, of the observant and careful painter. But here, too, the 
parallel ceases. The ocean for the one is merely an element 
for his ships to float in, and subject to the vicissitudes of calm, 
and breeze, and gale. He loves the sea undoubtedly, and is 
glad to find himself on it, but there is no bounding of the blood 
at the touch of the old friend. He launches his ship and ma- 
neeuvres her, and that skilfully, too. He brings out the thou- 
sand incidents of cruise and voyage, and the natural dangers— 
the lee shore and the yawning wave. There is a poetry in the 
ocean which communicates itself to everything that it touches, 
and it ishard toconceive of a description of any of the great inci- 
dents of sea life which can be true, without awakening some 
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poetical feeling. Thus far Maryatt is a poet. But you must 
not ask him for that higher poetry which proceeds from the 
mind itself, enabling it to invest even familiar objects with a 
poetic coloring, and revealing new sources of beauty and gran- 
deur in the beautiful and the grand. You must not ask him 
for this, for it is not in him. 

But for Cooper, the ocean was a gladness and a love. He 
comes to it as you draw nigh to your home, with the certainty 
that there are joys there which no other spot can give, and 
feelings which nothing else can awaken. His heart seems to 
bound with the wave, and his veins to thrill as the gale that 
has been careering so wildly over spaces immeasurable falls 
with its ocean fragrance on his brow. There is a music for 
him in the dashing wave—a human sympathy in that cease- 
less heaving of the mighty billows. The calm is full of gentle 
thoughts and quiet longings which bring their own reward ; sky 
and ocean seem to mingle together, and as the distant clouds that 
floating in seeming idleness through space, are still adding to 
their stores and moving onward toward the spot where they 
are to burst in whirlwinds, or fall in beneficent showers, his 
dreamy eye roams listlessly over the heaving mass, drawing in 
thoughts and images, and strength to bring them forth. His 
gales are as terrific as sky and ocean and human feeling com- 
bined can make them. He watches the gathering clouds, and 
reads the fearful omens that lie written on their darkening 
folds. Nature hushes in silent awe, and the ocean itself, as if 
conscious of the awful part that it is about to perform in this 
fearful war of elements, stills for a moment its throbbing, and 
awaits in solemn suspense the signal of strife. Then come 
lurid gleams in the sky, and sudden darkness, and a hollow 
roaring from afar, of the rushing winds. The billows leap up 
in their joy to meet the wild gusts that give forth their own 
triumphant shout as they catch the spray on their wings, and 
speed it through the air. And tossing wildly and helpless like 
that spray, now yielding tremblingly to the shock, and now 
breasting the relentless billows with desperate energy, is some 
noble offspring of human genius, with its mingled charge of 
human fears and human hopes. And it is in the midst of these 
that he places you. It is from that wave-washed deck, your 
frame quivering with the quivering hull, your ears stunned by 
the sullen roar of the waves and the ominous sounds which the 
winds call forth from spar and rope, that you look forth into 
the gloom and strive eagerly to read the fate that lies hidden 
in its mysterious depths. And thus intermingling human in- 
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terests with the interest which is inseparable from the great 
phenomena of nature, and while he gives reality to everything 
by the accuracy of his details, awakening the solemn sense of 
the awful and the sublime, by calling up the mysterious train 
which follows the path of the storm, and those forms, felt, but 
unseen, which pervade immensity as with a bodily presence, 
he forms the most powerful pictures that ever have been drawn 
of nature in her grandest and most terrific aspects. 

We should add that this is not the only remarkable charac- 
teristic of his descriptions. They are as varied as they are 
truthful and poetical. He has introduced storms into all of his 
sea novels, and yet there are not two of them that are alike. 
The materials of course are the same—winds, water, and a 
ship. But his study of nature had been so careful, and his ob- 
servations so minute, that without ever ceasing to be truthful, 
he never repeats a circumstance that he has introduced before. 
He felt like Scott, that the true source of abundance is in a 
careful study of real objects, and that the imagination is never 
more vigorous than when it is nourished by extensive and cau- 
tious observation. Every other path leads to mannerism and 
endless repetitions. Raphael, in a curious letter to his friend 
Castiglione, complains of the difficulty of getting good models, 
and says that to help himself out in the work which he was then 
painting, the exquisite frescos of the ‘* Farnesina,’”’ he drew 
from a certain ideal (wna certa idea) which he had formed for 
himself. But there was scarcely a position in which the haman 
form can be placed which he had not studied again and again 
from the living model; and the heads in some of his finest 
studies still bear witness to the scrupulous fidelity with which 
he performed his task. The truth of the ideal depends upon 
the truth of the real, and though broader in its bearings, and 
more enduring in its nature, it can never wholly shake off its 
dependence upon that humble offspring of earth. 

But it was not to attempt an analysis of Cooper, either as an 
author, or as a man, that we took up our pen. What Bryant 
has done so happily in his address, as remarkable for the just 
conception which he had formed of his office, as for chastened 
beauty of execution, it would be presumption in us to repeat. 
We felt, as we have already stated, that we owed, at this be- 
ginning of our labors, a tribute to the memory of the man who 
has contributed so much towards making the labors of litera- 
ture honorable and useful amongst us. It has been proposed 
that a monument should be erected to him, and his statue 
placed in some spot where the stranger can see how America 
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honors the sons who have proved themselves worthy of her. A 
subscription for this purpose has been already opened, and there 
are names on the list which are a monument in themselves. 
We trust that the effort will not fail where money is daily 
lavished for things that perish and are forgotten. One great 
tribute has already been paid—the most solemn, the most beau- 
tiful page in the history of American literature. Webster, Ir- 
ving, Bryant, Bancroft, Halleck—the statesman whose voice, 
in our greatest peril, has been raised triumphantly for our sal- 
vation ; the writer whose pen, like that of his own favorite, has 
touched nothing which it has not adorned; the poets who have 
drunk from the same pure fountains from which Cooper drew 
the freshness and vigor of his own inspirations ; the historian 
who has told the marvelous tale of our country’s progress, in 
pages of generous sympathy and gorgeous eloquence ; all uni- 
ting to give in the presence of sympathizing hearers their tri- 
bute to the name, at*the side of which their own will one day 
be inscribed so honorably. Surely such an appeal will not 
have been made in vain. This outpouring of feeling from the 
just and the honored, must be followed by some enduring tes- 
timonial of public approbation. The green shade of some one 
of our parks will yet be adorned with the faithful representa- 
tion in marble, or in bronze, of those noble features which we 
shall never see again. It will stand where we can gaze upon 
it, while we listen to the murmur of the gushing waters, and 
strengthen ourselves by the refreshing indulgence of gratitude 
and admiration. The traveler from distant lands who has 
been lured to our woods and prairies by the magic of his pen, 
will come hither with his offering of praise. And all they who 
love their country and look trastfully to the future, will find 
new sources of trust and hope in this public recognition of our 
duties to the past. 


Nore.— We trust that some other friend of Cooper will follow the example 
of Dr. Francis, and give the world his recollections. The Doctor himself cannot 
have exhausted his store, and if he could but find time in the midst of his profes- 
sional labors, to fill up the sketch which he has begun with so much good taste 
and such admirable judgment, he will add greatly to the important services which 
he has already rendered to the cause of pure and healthy literature. 
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AMERICAN ART. 


Art has been defined as the reflex of nature, and in its broad 
sense the definition is true, because the quality of the reflex 
depends both on the mirror and the object, the former being 
the artistic mind, and the latter the material of art, the Me 
and the not Me, the subjective and the objective of the meta- 
physicians. If we could construct a mirror which would abstract 
certain qualities of the object, and present them combined in 
an image, we should have an illustration of the operations of 
art. The latter, being nature, is fixed, and consequently all 
diversity in art must refer to the character of the individual 
mind. Now, though no two minds are similarly constituted, 
there are certain characteristics common to the great majority 
of the members of any particular race, giving a peculiarity of 
constitution, or national individuality, of which the full and 
complete embodiment is contained in its art, which can only 
be vital and persistent when it expresses that individuality, or 
when it reflects that peculiarity which gave it form. Reflec- 
tion must make this apparent, and we shall only dwell on it 
in order to deduce some conditions with which all Art must 
comply. Firstly, any artist who wishes not only to be appre- 
ciated in the present, but to produce a healthy and lasting 
effect on his successors, must be entirely free from any influ- 
ence which would cramp the development of his peculiar feel- 
ing, because only by being thus free, wiil he become a true 
index of that part of public sentiment which he may be the 
representative of ; and it is only by unrestrained and unbiassed 
minds coinciding in indication, that community of feeling is 
shown. It would not be strange if a number of artists, trained 
in the same studio, should paint in a similar manner ; or indi- 
cative of original similarity of motive ; but if we should find 
the same number, who had no connection with each other, and 
yet exhibiting the same characteristics, we should at once be 
convinced that they were animated by a common feeling. It 
is only through entire individual independence that unity is 
attainable : which unity, when expressive of the national traits, 
hecomes what for want of a better term is called a school of 
art, though the term belongs properly to a body of artists who 
follow a particular master. The first condition, then, is origin- 
ality. 
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The second is, that he should foster those qualities which 
are common to his nation and age, or rather permit them to 
develop themselves, because all that is necessary to their 
growth is freedom from everything which would tend to check 
it. The artist is one of a people, possessing like feelings, 
interests, and tendencies with them ; placed under the same in- 
fluences, institutions, and circumstances, and unless he with- 
draw himself from them, must become possessed of the same 
spirit. ‘Thus it is that art is democratic. It is from the peo- 
ple that all classes must arise ; and just in proportion as they 
isolate themselves do they become peculiar, and lose those deep 
and wide-spread sympathies which bind them to their race ; and 
the artist who identifies himself with a class, addressing himself 
to their peculiarities, is shut out from all beside them, while 
he who finds his inspiration among the people, reaches all 
classes, because he appeals to sympathies common to the race, 
and is thus truly national. ‘The second condition is nationality. 

In the infringement of these conditions is the main cause of 
the weakness of American art, while any one at all conversant 
with European art, can testify how fully the living schools 
fulfil them. The German, with its profound, often morbid, 
sentiment, its thorough decorum, and gravity, and methodism, 
accurate even to scientific precision in its detail, corresponds 
entirely with the spirit of the people, sentimental, decorous, 
grave even in their gayety, and accustomed to see all things 
with philosophic acumen. ‘The French, again, with its fantas- 
tical originality, its power, high, even morbid, passion for sen- 
sual qualities of art, and disgusting display of horror and 
bloodshed—how like is it to the people of revolutions. 

A few words will indicate to one acquainted with the Ame- 
rican people the form American art must take before it becomes 
this requisite expression of their character. 

We are preéminently a practical people, and our art must be 
abundantly able to answer the question, ‘ for what ?’’ which 
will be continually presented to it—it must subserve some use 
in the grand scheme of humaneconomy. But this practicality 
must not be confounded with utility, and especially that base 
idea of it so common in this age, which presents as its object 
the satisfaction of the meaner necessities of life. ‘That only is 
of essential utility which leads man to the elevation of his 
moral and intellectual existence ; and so religion, all pure art, 
and all knowledge which leads us from the material to the 
eternal and immortal, are useful: but the practical has this 
more limited meaning, that it fulfils the needs and desires of 
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our present moral and mental conditions, thus lying between 
the essentialy useful and the materially useful, infinitely 
higher than the latter, yet not so pure and elevated as the for- 
mer. But as the higher usefulness is a quality of all pure art, 
it will be rather by the imperfect or practical form of it that 
American art will be distinguished ; not such a show-art as 
most of the French and the pret/y figure-painting of England, 
to pamper vanity and tickle the sense, but something signifi- 
cant, and if not so noble or elevating as the pure religious art, 
still potent in refining influence, and inclined to turn every- 
thing to account, allowing nothing that is good in humanity 
or lower nature to be lost. History must preserve the actions 
and characters of their forefathers, landscape must tell of the 
face of nature, its geology, its botany, its climate, and what- 
ever may add to the amount of knowledge. 

Another trait of the peoyle is its energy; which will appear 
in the vigor and newness of its art, its exploration of new 
fields, the originality of its systems, and its impatience of re- 
straint and contempt of precedent. And here there is danger, 
lest like the French, in despising rules we contemn principles, 
and so instead of liberality come to skepticism. Another still, 
from which very noble results may be expected, is the earnest- 
ness and perseverant application and ambition of high attain- 
ment in that on which they have once entered. 

An element of the national character which should not be 
lost sight of in this consideration, although not distinguishing 
us from the mother country, is the domestic feeling. It is said 
that the word home has no synonym in any other known lan- 
guage, and certain it is that in no other enlightened nation 
than those which use the English language, are the family ties 
and fireside delights known as with them. This feeling has 
its fittest practical expression in portraiture, and as by that 
the knowledge of character, and especially that ideality of 
character necessary to all high art is attained, it will be evi- 
dent that this feeling is a most important component of the 
artistic compound. 

But the quality which must be the assurance and key-stone 
of all, is the strong religious feeling of the American people. 
This ever has been and ever will be the guide and ruling mo- 
tive of the highest art, and where, as here, it is united to edu- 
cation and freedom of thought, the highest results may be ex- 
pected. 

If fostered to full and healthy development, the art of 
America will equal its polities; and as they first broke over 
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the old forms, and brought in the new sovereignty of hu- 
manity, so will it usherin a new reign of beauty. What that 
may consist in it is impossible to suy ; but we are persuaded 
that the parallel will still hold true, and as the seeds of that 
civil liberty which blossomed into the independence of manhood, 
came from the good old republicans of England, so will the 
germs of this new truth be found not in infidel France, not in 
rationalist Germany, but in Protestant England, home-loving, 
virtue-cherishing mother-land. Still, though the revelation of 
the present age is burning among them, the English people, too 
reverential for the past, too timid for the future, will cling to 
their accustomed teachings till the seed that their earnest and 
great men have planted, shall, transplanted, spring to blossom 
and fruit-bearing in the virgin soil of the new world. With 
an artist whose revealings of the spirit of beauty are above 
anything the world has before seen, a critic whose all-em- 
bracing intensity of appreciation is without a parallel in all 
time, they will still laugh at one and abuse the other, till their 
golden vantage time be lost. 

We have enumerated probably only a small part of the na- 
tional characteristics which will find their expression through 
the arts, but enough for any thoughtful mind to develop the 
idea, and mark the general tendency. It will at onee be felt 
that the selection of such subjects as appeal to national svm- 
pathies, will become essential, and the degree of its importance 
will be more evident when we consider that the delight men 
receive from the objeets of art is of two kinds, viz.: that which 
they receive from absolute beauty, which is inherent, and the 
same to all ages and nations, being a quality independent of 
any previous action of mind, or individual peculiarity ; and 
that which we receive from pleasurable association, which de- 
pends entigely on the awakening of some image or idea which 
already existed in the mind. ‘The former is given in high de- 
gree to very few, while the latter is given to all, and in many 
cases nearly supplants the sense of abstract beauty. ‘Thus, 
for instance, there are very few persons comparatively, who 
have an instinctive and ready preference between a spiral and 
a straight line, or who in regarding flowers are not influenced 
rather by their rarity and costliness, than their pure beauty, 
so that most folks prefer the dahlia to the daisy, and the came- 
lia to the wild rose; while any farmer will tell you that he 
considers one of his barn-door fowl a more beautiful bird than 
the hawk, whose ravages he dreads; nor is there anybody who 
does not find an added charm in objects with which early and 
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tender associations are connected. No one is free from this 
influence, and it becomes most powerful in poetic and sensitive 
minds. To it is owing that range of pleasures which we find 
in the contemplation of the scenes where we passed our child- 
hood, or those of historical interest, and the greater delight we 
receive from the sight of a dear friend, than from the presence 
of a more beautiful stranger, or the representation of persons 
whose character we admire and revere. But there will be 
many persons affected by this agreeableness, where there is 
one who is sensitive to a great degree to the absolute beauty, 
and thus it will be seen that the artist who rejects national sub- 
jects deprives himself of a great share of the appreciation he 
might receive, foreign subjects enlisting curiosity only, and 
that drawn from a former age, not even satisfying that, in most 
eases. Yet in spite of all this, our artists troop off to Europe 
tostudy Art ; almost simultaneously with the discovery of ar- 
tistic talent, they are hurried off by sanguine friends to study 
abroad. And then where do they go? not to England, the 
nurse par excellence of intellectual greatness; whose spirit 
and institutions so nearly resemble ours ; where humanity ex- 
ists in its noblest forms, and with its most vital influences, 
but generally to Italy, amidst death and pestilence ; to a land 


which dug the graves of its own arts, and now, beautiful in © 


its decay, allures those of other nations to its poisonous em- 
brace—to a miasma more fatal than that of its marshes. Italy 
has cursed her own children, will she bless America’s? But 
says one, ‘‘ method—the style of the old masters.’’ Oh, fatal 
folly, will the style of Shakspeare make you a poet? Will 
the diction of Homer immortalize you? What were the words 
of Isaiah without the burning prophecy which gave them their 
fire? Method is but the vehicle of matured thought, and 
though you could make verses like Dante, or sweep your 
brush like Michael Angelo, still were it but babbling or daub- 
ing, unless their thought possessed you. Better, far better, 
were the feeble efforts of some untaught forest child strug- 
gling to impart the lessons which nature had taught him, than 
this systematized falsehood, and decorated degradation, which 
in the hands of modern artists, belies and abrogates the high- 
est principles of art. Better the barbaric rudeness of the 
catacombs than such treachery to beauty and nature. 

‘* But in Italy they have such great facilities for study and 
good models, and then it is such a delightful country, sodreamy. 
and delicious.”” But what doall the facilities for study amount 
to when your study is wasted, except to pervert your tastes. 
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or degrade them: and you are not required to paint Italian 
subjects, then why Italian costumes! As regards the excel- 
lence of models, it cannot amount to much, for there are no 
Italian bred artists in America who can draw so good figures 
as Mount or Darley, who were never out of the country. But 
if American men and women were all deformed, we don’t want 
them corrected by Italian models—let the deformity be at least 
of nature’s own making. But ‘‘ dreamy” * delicious’’—ah ! 
there’s the secret! Now he who supposes that art is a dream, 
is no artist—art is toil, earnestness, humility, a vocation only 
to be followed with the utmost reverence for nature, and the 
most entire devotion of time and talents. No dreamer or sen- 
sualist can be an artist; they do but mock its spirit who are 
such, and yet many such there are: men of talent, once gifted 
with the spirit of beauty, and called in this nineteenth century 
to the exercise of the noblest calling man can follow,— who, 
gathering up their means, sell their birth-right for a life of 
ease, and turning their blinded eyes from the ineflable beauty 
which lies at their very feet, and calls to them from every road- 
side, go forth to a land of sensuality and vice, while nature, be- 
trayed by the children she has gifted, tearful and heavy-heart- 
ed waits for another generation to be the interpreters of her 
lessons, the prophets of her mysteries,—waits and grieves that 
even yet her glory and beauty, so worthy the love and adora- 
tion of men, should sit in rags and neglect. How many artists 
are there in Europe now, who, claiming to be Americans, care 
for America only as a market for their works, forgetful of 
everything good and noble in their native land. ‘There is 
more of beauty in every forest-nook in our broad land than a 
‘lurner could paint in years; in any village in the country 
than a Raphael might develop in a lifetime; and do they 
who are blind to it here, think they will find it in the widest 
wanderings? Has humanity become idiot, or the spirit of art 
perished, that we should turn backward in our tracks and ask 
for a dead past to teach us? And must we, chemist-like, shut 
out the sun and look for light in decayed bones? God has not 
stinted of His glory to this age, that we should feed only upon 
the recollection of that which he gave to a former. We would 
ask the artist who can only find nobility and dignity in a “ pic- 
turesque” age, to go to Bunker Hill, with the memory of 1775 
in his heart, and perhaps there may arise some image worthy 
his thought, some grand ideal which, like the ghosts of Ossian, 
refuses to rest unhonored. There stands a man, one of free- 
dom’s heroes, his hard-clenched gun in his rough, blackened 
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hands, his face, pale from the excitement of battle and his 
bleeding wounds, lit with a stern, joyous pride as though he 
would yet strike one blow against those serried bayonets that 
approach, and die ere yield a foot to the oppressor. His last 
ball is in the heart of the man who lies at his feet. No blood- 
thirsty exultation is that in his eye, no gloating over the dead, 
for he knew him as a brother man, and would have welcomed 
him to his distant home with his best cheer, but now he only 
knew him as the instrament of tyranny, and to him as such, 
he was merciless,—no mere brute obstinacy compresses his lips. 
for he was ever a tender and loving husband and father, but in 
stern determination he thinks only how he may best diminish 
the ranks of the enemy of his country. His garments are not 
regal, for he came in his work-clothes, patched and torn, and 
bearing marks of his farmer toil, and his straw hat is broken 
by a bullet ; yet is he better thana king. If there be anything 
in the wrath of man which honors God,—anything ennobling 
in the conflict and ravage of battle, it is here in this type of 
the world’s new birth. Say, artist! can you paint him as he 
is, clothes, soul, and all, and give rest to the uneasy shade ? 
If so, you have a patent to immortality, and the future will 
not call you to account for a buried talent. 

** But,” again says the method-possessed artist, ‘* we are not 
so narrow-minded as to be confined to the boundaries of a 
country, we can appreciate the beautiful wherever we see it ; 
it is the art we love.’’ Know this, then, that he who loves not 
his country better than all the world beside, loves no part ; 
and he who does not find more delight in that which he early 
loved than in anything else, has lost the sense of beauty, and his 
boasted ‘ art,’”’ is merely a hollow shell,—a casket which, how- 
ever rich externally, contains no jewel. We are willing to 
grant no exceptions to this rule, though there may seem to 
have been some, where the perception of abstract beauty has 
been very perfect, and the artist’s ideal very lofty. Turner. 
though his appreciation of foreign landscape was very fine, 
loved, or painted none so well as English; and Delaroche, 
though entering very fully into the spirit of English history, 
regarded Napoleon far more nobly than Cromwell. Raphael’s 
Madonna is an Italian woman. Titian’s characters are but 
Venetian nobles, and those of Rubens and Rembrandt are- 
unmistakable as their fellow-citizens ; and if this be true of 
great art, how much more essential is it that the artist of 
humbler walks should study that which lies around him ? 


There has arisen much evil to our art. from mistaken notions. 
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with regard to the ideal, which are prevalent among artists. as 
that it_is opposed to the actual, and inconsistent with individu- 
ality. The true ideal is the actual, purified from all acci- 
dental imperfection ; whence it follows, that there are as many 
ideals as modifications of character, because each man is a 
combination of certain elements of existence, and the propor- 
tion of that combination cannot be changed, without also 
changing the nature of the individual, or making another man 
of him. Of these elements, one is generally so strong as to 
determine the nature of the combination ; and it is impossible 
for certain of them to consist, as important in any one charac- 
ter, or for certain ideals to meet in one individual, as that 
of the Italian woman, dreamy, sensuous, and passionate, with 
that of the American, energetic, intellectual, and self-con- 
trolled ; or the ideal of the man of action, with that of the man 
of contemplative philosophy. But the common conception of 
ideality would destroy all character, and substitute mere in- 
sipidities, devoid of any expression. This diversity of the 
ideal, suggests a comparison between that which our artists 
might study at home, and that which they find in Italy ; 
while here they have what they at least believe to be the 
noblest race of humanity, there they have a people sunken by 
vice and sensuality, and degraded by oppression and ignorance. 
We boast justly of the superior beauty of the American women, 
and yet our artists spend years in painting the faces of Italian 
harlots, and then they wonder at the want of public taste! If 
Hiram Powers had spent the time that he gave to the Greek 
Slave, in idealizing, or even realizing, a girl of his native 
State, developing thereby a new type of beauty, he would have 
better fulfilled the mission of the artist, than in giving to the 
world a work which, though many may admire, none will 
love. Then would men have gathered around the marble, 
both rich and poor, the scholar and the unstudied countryman, 
with deep admiration and wonder that so much beauty and 
grace could be evolved from their very midst; then would 
they have loved and blessed the artist and his work, and then 
would he have given to mankind a ‘thing of beauty ” to be 
‘*a joy forever.”” The heart is the artist’s province ; and un- 
less that be reached his work is but a lifeless one,—he must 
excite the sympathies and feelings before the intellect, for 
through them lies the passage to it. To do this, he must 
appeal to the associations of birth and education, and unless 
he does, he must not hope for popularity in any sense, but be 
content with cold admiration, in the tendency to seek which, 
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without love, is one great cause of the decay of all former art, 
and one which, if it be not avoided, will make ours to die in 
the bud—to perish ere its springing leaves have seen the sun. 
In popular appreciation and love lies the artist’s only guaranty 
to immortality .* 

The in-art-embodied correspondences of national character 
above alluded to, are exceedingly interesting in the study of 
foreign art, but most valuable when applied to the examination 
and direction of the tendency of our own artistic feeling. But 
our artists are few, and their works not many ; and of those so 
much has foreign feeling interfered with all higher aim, that 
they are nearly worthless as indications. 

In protraiture alone, has there been sufficient originality of 
feeling developed, to make the application of the principle 
pointed out, easy ; and here the confirmation is so strong as to 
become, as far as it goes, a triumphant proof of our position. 
We have before alluded to the domesticity of portraiture—it 
is domestic because it belongs peculiarly te home. It is only 
in those countries where it becomes a family art, that it arrives 
at great excellence, and this for evident reasons. Where the 
artist paints for the public, who only know a man by his more 
evident characteristics, and are not at all conscious of his bet- 
ter qualities, recognizing him more by his features than by 
the expression of feeling in them, and regarding him super- 
ficially by necessity, as having had no opportunity to learn 
him otherwise, he will satisfy them with a superficial like- 
ness, and perhaps is the more popular as he gives more pomp 
and pretension, as David with Napoleon. But when he paints 
to satisfy the desires of the friends of the subject, he must not 
only be more accurate in his likeness, but must render that 
better nature by which he is known to them; for it is always 
in the family that the soul is most laid open and the mask 
thrown aside. So that other things being equal, the nobility 
and refinement of portraiture will be precisely in proportion to 
the home element in the composition of the national mind.— 


* There may seem an inconsistency between this position and the unexceptioned 
rule, that very high art is never appreciated by the many, but it is taken rather 
with regard to tendency than attainment. If, for instance, we consider Turner, 
in whose latest works there occurs the purest and loftiest intellectual art which 
the world has ever seen, except, — Michael Angelo’s, we shall find in them 
that which is no less characteristic of the English mind in the corresponding stage 
of elevation, than the earlier works which may be appreciated and loved by every 
body. Thus, if we could suppose all humanity to be elevated to the same intel- 
lectual condition with Turner, we should still find him most popular in England, 
whose national mind is, of all, the purest in its ideality, and most ideal in its intel- 
lectuality. He was popular before he was unpopular. 
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In France for instance, where domestic feeling is comparative- 
ly unknown, and the assembly and fete take the place of the 
hearth and family-gathering, there is no school of portrait 
worthy of the name, portraits being required for public show, 
and not for home regardance ; while in England, where the 
heart’s purest joy and deepest sorrow spring up in the fireside 
warmth, has arisen the only good modern portraiture in Eu- 
rope.* 

The solitary exceptions that do and ever will arise do not 
invalidate this rule,—a Delaroeche does not make a school. 
There have been but three schools of portrait-painting of which 
we know—the Venetian, the English, and now the American, 
each deriving its excellence and life from the private virtues 
of its nation. It is with the latter alone that we have now to 
deal. 

Then it will be evident that this branch of art is highly 
practical, because it satisfies a large class of intelleetual wants, 
that of the child for a memento of a parent, of a friend for a 
friendly token ; of the patriot for the image of his country’s 
hero; of the student of character for the external form of 
those whose lives he had studied, and, generally, all personal 
desires of curiosity and affection. Here, then, are embodied 
two of the traits we have enumerated, and if we add the earn- 
estness of temperament, as shown in sincerity of finish -~< 
thoughtfulness of method, and independence of feeling in ori- 
ginality, we have enumerated the essential qualities of a great 
school of portrait. ‘These the American has, and these it 
must keep if it would remain great. Perhaps in no sehool of 
former times has there been such a varied expression of them. 
Even in our New York artists we have Page, Gray, and Elliott, 
each working out the problem in his own way, widely dif- 
ferent ; each expressing the above requisites of originality, 
earnestness, truth, and delicate perception of feeling and 
character ; and there are others of note in our principal cities 
over the Union. 

Now the two grand elements of all true art are love and 

* If at the present day it has fallen from its former dignity, it is because it has 
been carried from the dwelling-house to the exhibition-room, and because the nat- 
ural good sense of the people is overcome by a clique of senseless critics, who 


have the awarding of artistic rank in a great degree. The practice of — 
for exhibition effect, must be injurious to art, as inducing a tendency to the study 


of method, rather than thought, and as encouraging display above solid worth. 
Many a picture of quiet merit is lost to those who spend but few hours in an ex- 
hibition, among those which present themselves more forcibly to the age ; so that 
the true artist is often neglected, and the trickster studied. It is very happy that 
in this country the artists have not learned the art of painting for the exposition, 
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power, of which love is the nobler, because to enlist and guide 
the affections is the end of art, while power is but the means 
by which that end is to be attained ; but the means can never 
be so worthy as theend. We may, then, rank all art as worthy 
precisely in proportion to the intensity and nobility of its pre- 
dominant love ; and it is to be noted that the possible intensity 
of love is in the ratio of its nobility—the meanest and weakest 
being self-love, and the highest and most intense the love of 
God and our fellow men as his children; the former in rea} 
life making the miser and egotist, and the latter the martyr, 
the missionary, and the philanthropist. In Art, love is shown 
by the delight the artist has in his work, and the extreme per- 
fection to which he carries it—the most loving men regarding 
it as worthy their lives’ labor, and the whole energy of their 
minds; so that even to the minutest detail which pertains to the 
object of their love, they devote their whole power and feeling, as 
is instanced most felicitously in the religious painters of Italy. 
Therefore, the basest of all art is that which shows the love of 
self, as in those artists who do everything to display their own 
powers, as most contemptibly in Carlo Dolce and our own 
Ingham, where they are those of the hand only ; and but little 
less so in those French artists who continually strive to thrust 
their dexterity before one’s eyes, and thence upwards through 
the renaisance schools, who loved only their systems and tech- 
nical abilities: so that true nobility only exists in those artists 
who have lost sight of themselves, of whom are those who desire 
the scientific or higher technical qualities, light and shade, 
color, as Rubens, Rembrandt,* the French Diaz, worthy 
among themselves according to their power ; and, higher than 
these, those who love mankind for their excellence of character 
and the qualities of mind they express, as Titian and the Vene- 
tians generally, Gainsborough, and all great portrait painters ; 
but above these, and highest of all, are those who love humanity 
for the divinity in it, and as expressions for the attributes of 
God, as the young Raphael and the pre-Raphaelites generally, 
among whom dwelt angelic presences, stamping their creations 
with peace, and blessedness, and immortality, of which class 
there do not seem to be any at the present day, the modern 
purist school of Germany resembling them much as an orang- 
outang des a man—that is, having very nearly the form, but 
lacking the soul. 


* Not that they had no higher capabilities than those, but, for the sake of illus- 
tration, they are chosen on account of their preference for these. Nor do we even 
insist on this comparative rank, farther than to express the idea in view. 
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If this division be correct, we find American art, as far as de- 
veloped, in the same class as Titian and Gainsborough, and dif- 
fering from them only by degrees of power, and individual 
greatness of mind. But as these are accidental circumstances, 
and quite as likely to occur in America as in Venice, there is 
no reason why we should not have as great a school as the Ve- 
netian. There is great ‘feeling for the higher technical, as 
shown in careful drawing and modelling, and close study of 
arrangement, and high truth of color, even to ideality, and fine 
and earnest perception of character—the whole being realized 
by that fine power which effects its object without visible ex- 
ertion, indeed with seeming playful ease ; or, as in Page and 
Gray, having accomplished its purpose, hides itself in its own 
work ; and which never mistakes itself as the end instead 
of the means. Here, then, is the first result of American 
art; one not only valuable in itself, but prophetic of fu- 
ture excellence in the higher walks, it being the introduc- 
tion te them: for all power of expression of character or pas- 
sion, as well as ideality, must be founded on that intimate 
knowledge which great portraiture demands. The same is 
true of our sculpture, which indeed properly belongs to por- 
traiture, (as it is in that line that those great results have been 
obtained that have given it a reputation,) which is, in its fun- 
damental principles, the same, whether in stone or on canvas. 
Powers’ busts are really ideal and noble, stamped with true 
love ; but his statues are very far from ideal, and show ambi- 
tion rather than feeling. How, indeed, can an artist idealize 
that of which he knows nothing, and which he does not love ? 
They are, it is true, better than either the English or French, 
and than most of the German; but that is not saying much, 
though it is true of our sculptors generally. The Greek Slave 
owes its standing mainly to English newspaper critics, who, 
as a Class, are the poorest in Europe, being generally ignorant 
of the true principles of art, and extremely liable to prejudice, 
rendering judgments from feeling rather than knowledge ; so 
that that which is peculiar in our art, and most valuable to us, 
would be lost on them, or even an offence, as differing from 
their own.* We have before said that no artist ever did any- 
thing great which did not bear the stamp of the amor patrie 
—and Mr. Powers is no exception. His hybrid classicalities 


* Precisely the same may be said of literature; for how are Englishmen to re- 
sognize the truth of American feeling, not knowing America? They will of 
course award the palm to that which conforms to their own ideal most truly. 
How can they compare Scott with Cooper, who cannot verify Cooper’s characters! 
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will not live longer than until the true principles of taste are 
known to the people. We are glad to see that two at least of 
our sculptors—Greenough and Brown—have not forgotten their 
native land ; and if they can rid themselves of the effects of 
Italy, we shall expect something good from them,—and like- 
wise from Palmer, who has not only great talent, but true 
American feeling. 

The necessity of choosing subjects which shall receive popular 
sympathy will at once point out a radical error in all our sculp- 
ture,—the abuse of the nude. There is not only no desire of, 
but an absolute disgust with, all such affectation of the antique. 
Civilized humanity does not run naked in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, and there is no reason why it should be so represented, 
even in stone ; and if a nude statue were labelled from head 
to foot with the motto of the Garter, it would not remove one 
particle of the repugnance every delicate and sensitive mind 
feels at any studied exposure of undraped manhood or woman- 
hood. Any display of the nude, for the sake of nudity, or 
when not rigidly insisted on by the proprieties of the subject, 
is meretricious. If the sculptor thinks that the draped figure 
is too poor for his art, let him take a characteristic type of 
American manhood—a Western pioneer, for instance—and 
when he shall have worked into his marble a// the nobility, the 
glory of manhood, and energy which the character suggests, if 
he has not made a work which the world will thank him for, 
and remember him by forever, then let him spend the remain- 
der of his days in chiseling a Bacchus or an Apollo, which, 
when done, will feebly suggest the glory of the Greek, or, 
better still, give up his profession. Is that a less worthy type 
of manhood than the Gladiator? The Greek must represent 
the body, not only because he was accustomed to see it at the 
games and elsewhere more than we, but because, also, he knew 
nothing of the soul. But to us who do, there is more of beauty 
and worth in the face than in the whole man to the Greek, and 
more than in any antique in existence. Here, then, our 
‘* ideal” sculpture, with few exceptions, fails in the first requi- 
sition from the spirit of the people, in not being practical ; it 
does not respond to their wants. They ask for the embodiment 
of that they love—the artist gives them that they never heard 
of; they ask for bread, and he gives them a stone. 

The same causes, together with the false doctrine of the 
ideal, above alluded to, have ruined nearly all attempts at the 
higher walks of painting ; so that, in spite of all the talent 
given to us, and the money expended, there is nothing left but 
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a reflex of old motive—a certificate of certain years’ study of 
old masters, not the least thing toward establishing an Ameri- 
can ideal art. Allston was a man who, with great power and 
love for his art, combined a deep religious feeling, and yet 
totally mistook his mission. Desiring earnestly to advance by 
his labors both art and religion, he failed in his aim, because 
he did not read the evident lessons of the Christian philosophy, 
that the duty of the artist, as the disciple, is to elevate and 
ennoble humanity, and more particularly that which is around 
him and at his feet, the lowly and humble. Religious art 
does not consist in the legendary of Bible history, but in its 
finding the divine descent and nature in that which it contem- 
plates. This Allston overlooked, never thinking that Lazarus 
was made an heavenly creature, and that what the Almighty 
did with the being, he must do with his creation; and so he 
painted angels from his ideas of what they ought to be, not 
observing that on every side of him moved the* material of 
which they were made, and from which his mind, if heaven- 
illumined, must find and develop the immortal, the sanctified. 
Allston left us no gift—nothing that he may be known by in 
future ages: he made no step forward, but was content to 
reverence and follow essentially the Italian masters. His color 
is spoken of as like Titian’s; his compositions like Raphael’s, 
or some other one of the old men ; and of all his characteristics, 
there is nothing great, which we can lay hold of and say, 
‘*This is Allston’s ;’? so that he leaves us nothing but the 
regret that so great an artist should have thrown away his life 
in attempting to do that which had been done by earlier and 
greater men. It was with him the art, rather than the end of 
art, which stimulated his efforts, which were thence lifeless, 
compared with what they would have been had they been the 
response to some animating motive, in which, seeing clearly 
the end to be arrived at, he would have found his way there 
readily. The reason of his failure on his Belshazzar’s Feast 
was, that he did not know what he wanted to do, and so was 
feeling about for his results, trying one thing and another ; 
whereas, had his object been to convey some motive which he 
felt strongly, the means would have been of less importance, 
and have come to his hand readily. ‘This must always be the 
case, when the subject of a picture is one that does not enlist 
the artist’s sympathy. 

Vanderlyn, it seems to us, possessed greater native talent 
and originality, and more correct views of the ideal, though of 
the physical rather than the mental, but lacked the earnestness 
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and reverential feeling which in Allston gave so much dignity 
and grandeur to his conceptions; so that he is much less 
impressive. His Ariadne and Marius, though better than any 
cotemporary work of their kind, are still but classicalisms, 
antiques, and therefore without the true vitality of art, which 
reproduces itself through succeeding generations, and of which 
we have spoken. 

And so we have told the story of their class, artists who live 
in neglect, or are supported by portraiture, and continually 
repine at the want of appreciation; and it will be so while 
they are untrue to the present. The accusation brought 
against the American people, of a want of taste, is not well 
grounded. It may be true that it is not highly cultivated, but 
it is the fault of those who have the guidance of public taste, 
if it be not improved and improving. It. is true, also, that they 
know little of the rules and systems of art, and equally true 
that they have little feeling for nude statuary and illustrations 
of heathen mythologies ; and we hope that this may continue ; 
but to the thought of art they are as susceptible as any other 
civilized people. It is, indeed, always the case that the masses 
love more enthusiastically, though they talk far less wisely, 
than the higher classes, whose feeling is often deformed and 
dwarfed by fashion and pride, and who, though they should, 
and sometimes do, intensify it by cultivation, oftener chill and 
destroy it, or suffer it to be overgrown with evil weeds. The 
heart of the people is right, whatever their intellects may be. 
This is proved by the enthusiasm which practical works of art 
excite—as, for instance, the Washington of Leutze, which, 
though a third-rate picture, and so full of falsenesses and faults 
as to shock any one who really understood art, was received 
with unbounded favor by the multitude; nor would it have 
been otherwise than more loved by the meanest taste, had it 
been by Delaroche, instead of Leutze. 

Mount’s pictures are a thorough proof of this position. Tak- 
ing his inspiration from the humble, he has been met by the 
approval of both high and low; and, from the first, his popu- 
larity has beenas great as deserved. His art is earnest and vital, 
and will be loved when its contemporaneous affectations shall 
have been forgotten. In some respects like Wilkie, he has 
met with the same success, but he lacks the academic training 
and technical knowledge which Wilkie had ; yet is he a man, 
it seems tu us, of even greater originality and more complete 
self-reliance. His rendering of individual character is more 
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subtle, and the expression of the figure at least equally 
good .* 

His men are not only exponents of his story, but they are 
** representative men,’’ each typifying his section of the coun- 
try as well as his class and nature. Wilkie was reared in the 
midst of works of art (and was ultimately ruined by them) ; 
the American, where art had hardly a foot-hold, and he was 
compelled to work out his own problems. Mount is compara- 
tively a young man, and full of life and vigor, so that there is 
no saying what he may yet do; but sufficient earnest has been 
given to make us hope for much. 

In landscape, though the fundamental principles are the 
same, there are new elements brought into action, and the prac- 
tical assumes a wider range. To the utilitarian’s question, 
** for what ?”’ we must answer, “ for truth ;” and in landseape 
there is a class of truth for every quality of mind, and which, at 
the same time, are not inconsistent with each other. Based on 
the natural sciences, it must be for the student of minute na- 
ture, geological, botanical, meteorological ; to the traveler it 
must present the truth of the peculiar character of the country, 
(not always the exact truth of locality, because that might in- 
terfere with the higher demands of beauty and ideal truth, for, 
though we may change large features of the landscape for the 
sake of beauty of line and composition, and gain by it, there 
can be no necessity for change of the detail of nature ex- 
cept as we may avoid imperfections:) to the poet, or the 
lover of the higher qualities of nature, we must give the truth 
of sentiment and effect, and the influence of nature on our own 
minds ; and so to all the truths of nature ; each addressing its 
own order of minds, yet consistent together; or if not so in art, 
it is only because of the weakness of the artist, or the limitation 
of the material. The minutest truth of the plant or rock can- 
not conflict with the most impressive composition or most pro- 
found sentiment, nay, is often essential to it, and so may be 
combined the traits which will appeal to all orders of mind, 
satisfying the wants of each, and thus fully practical. 

The advantages of the selection of home material will be 
evident, on the slightest thought. Offer any plain common- 
sense man, who has a love of the beautiful, the choice between 
two pictures, which, containing equal technical merit, shall 


* We may be mistaken here, owing to the reason we gave above, that no one 
could judge so well of that which he knows not, as of that with which he is fa- 
miliar ; whence it may well be that something very subtle might escape us in 
an English face, which yet we should see in an American. 
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represent—the one his native valley, and the other some Alpine 
scene—and though curiosity may attract him to the latter for 
a moment, his love will cling only to the former. He will 
point to you spots teeming with associations of his boyhood : 
features suggestive of the most touching or happy memories of 
his life, and that may hang on his walls for years, and still 
brighten or dim his eyes, as at first. Now, although this feel- 
ing is not applicable in this form to a great extent, because to 
any one very few scenes can be so consecrated, it extends, in 
a measure, to all peculiarly, nationally, or ancestrally associ- 
ated places; and here we see the force of what a wise man 
once said—*‘ That our landscape needed historical associations.” 
There is, however, a modification of this feeling very valuable, 
viz., that which finds delight in whatever resembles that native 
landscape ; and this is of especial force on the artist himself in 
inducing him to dwell more earnestly on that which reminds 
him of past happiness. All this in foreign scenes is replaced 
by curiosity, except where, as in English scenes, there may be 
something of poetic or historic significance, owing to a common 
interest. But beside these, there are certain abstract sympa- 
thies, as of certain minds with landscape of similar character, 
as of the energetic with the wild and impetuous, and the gentle 
with the quiet and peaceful. 

In the American mind, they will be most fully manifested by 
energy, impatience of restraint, and magnitude of conception, 
which feelings have their highest expression in the wilderness 
landscape, the free untamed face of nature, which expression 
will gain additional strength from the historical interest of the 
border and the forest, and must become the predominant ele- 
ment in the American landscape, perhaps to the danger of mo- 
notony. But no matter, even if it be monotonous for a while, 
let us have a full development of this phase of nature, its 
boundless breadth and freedom, giving the wild wood in its 
confusion and luxuriance. Two striking qualities of American 
landscape are the great degree of light and the wonderful 
clearness of the atmosphere during a good portion of the time. 
We have clearly distinguished with the naked eye the clear- 
ings, color of grain fields, &c., on the sides of mountains dis- 
tant more than fifty miles. The elevation of sentiment of a 
grand, unbroken forest under these circumstances, and in the 
light of high noon, where everything seems saturated with in- 
tense sunlight, is not possible to be conceived by any one who 
has not felt it. But to the satisfaction of the grandest motives 
of our landscape, there seems to have been but little advance. 
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Doughty has been generally considered an American artist, 
but he is rather English in his treatment, although he has 
realized certain characteristic qualities of our scenery, partic- 
ularly the breadth and massiveness of the forest distances, and 
the grandeur of some of its wild passages. His native power 
must have been of a high order, and his feeling for tone and 
gray harmony, and for certain luminous qualities, is quite un- 
equalled by anything we have seen. His composition is grace- 
ful and harmonious, and his conception very vivid ; but by the 
most slavish mannerisms and neglect of nature, he has much 
degraded his art. His painting of certain forms of broken, 
mingled cloud, is very truthful and aerial, but he shows no 
evidence of any perception of minute truths, or of close study 
of any class of objects. 

Cole is generally, though unjustly, considered the parent of 
American landscape painting, and but for improper methods of 
study and absenteeism he might have been. One radical error 
lay at the foundation of his art, viz.: that for the sake of sen- 
timent he could lay aside the minutie of nature, so that he 
was not only blind to all particular truth, but often sacrificed 
the pure and grand sentiment of nature for one which belonged 
to the studio, and derived from that most noxious of all sources 
of inspiration, the renaisance landscape. Composition and 
poetic feeling seemed to be the objects of his greatest devotion, 
and to which he subordinated all qualities of natural beauty, 
and for which he often lost them. In his ideas of composition, 
he was much affected by the Italian masters, and imbibed 
their feeling for classical arrangement. The great good of 
composition is in avoiding the imperfections which few natural 
scenes are without, so as to give a more harmonious or effect- 
ive whole. It never justifies the interfering with essential 
truths, or the infringment of the unities of nature, and if it be 
thoroughly good, the impression must be no other than that 
we should receive from an actual transcript from nature ; there- 
fore any appearance of artificiality is an imperfection, and if 
studied, meretricious. But the great source of pleasure in the 
renaisance composition is its artifice, the evidence it bears on 
its face of being the result of the artist’s thought, rather than 
his study of nature, proclaiming himself as the author of the 
combination, a feeling opposed to that which animates the true 
artist, who desires to conceal himself; so that though it is a 
glorious gift to be able to compose beautifully, it is only com- 
plete when we no longer see that it has been exercised, unless 
it be by the exhibition of a preternatural harmony and sweet- 
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ness. This principle Cole lost sight of, and most of his com- 
positions have a palpable affectation. 

The trait that contributed most to his popularity was his 
poetical feeling, which was of the order that the many would 
be entirely able to appreciate, common-place and hackneyed. 
Reduce, for instance, the ‘‘ Course of Empire,’ or any of his 
serials to words, and it would be at once stamped as inferior. 
The true poetry of external nature Cole did not seem to recog- 
nize,—that language by which each leaf and flower by the 
wayside sings harmonies of love and beauty into the poet’s ear. 
Painting has its proper class of truths and beauties (which yet 
must be truths), of which it is the only possible interpreter. 
It has its own realm—a region where no vther foot can come, 
no other eye see. You cannot by words tell the glory of the 
sunset, the exquisiteness of the wild rose, or the beauty of a 
fair face, to one who has never seen them,—this it is the pecu- 
liar province of art to do, and when it steps out of its own pe- 
culiar sphere it is always seen to disadvantage. The stories 
that Cole tried to tell, and that class of ideas generally, which 
may be better expressed in words than by colors and lines, it 
seems to us are not the highest objects of the artist’s labor ; 
yet in him they were those to which all things else were sub- 
ordinated. His epics poorly compensate for those lessons of 
beauty and Divine power which he neglected. There is no 
instance in his art of his having fully felt the grandeur of even 
the simpler parts of a landscape; and how then could his 
storm be grand, or his sunset glorious ?* 

His technical knowledge was slight, his chiaro ’scuro feeble, 
his feeling for light poor and weak, and his sense of color ex- 
ceedingly inaccurate, and often offensively morbid, mainly the 
result of bad study. He had no perception for tone, the dis- 
tances of his pictures being often as heavy as the foregrounds, 
and of course they were wanting in those qualities of air and 
space which he should have learned from Claude with so 
many faults, or at least he might have got some hint of 
from Turner. An examination of his ‘‘ Youth,’’ from ‘* The 
Voyage of Life,” will illustrate his genius as well as anything 
which has been engraved. The foreground is filled with—no- 
thing, we may say, for there is in it no representation of any 
product of nature; with much careful manipulation there is 
not a stroke that evinces study, or any other desire than one 
to fill the foreground up, and this is characteristic of him, and 

* “He who cannot make a bank sublime, will make a mountain ridiculous.” — 
Ruskin. 
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in the ‘ Infancy” of the same series, it is still more evident ; 
for, while the picture is filled with banks of flowers, there are 
none that are not evidently got up for the picture. Failing to 
find this humble truth, we need hardly expect to find him more 
true in the subtler and higher facts. The trees are destitute 
of grace or individual character, the very palm being incorrect 
to an unpardonable degree and the mountains miniature Alps 
of two or three thousand feet high, and drawn with as little 
regard to geological character as the trees to botanical. The 
composition is stiff and awkward, and yet is the best of the 
series ; nor is there any part of it in which some truth of na- 
ture is not unnecessarily violated. Now it may be very true 
that a great artist must not be confined by rules, and that the 
truth of a great idea is more important than particular truth ; 
but there are principles that even the God of Nature never vio- 
Jates, and which his creatures may not without presumption. 
It were easy to make pictures if we were permitted to neglect 
nature, or distort her to our purposes ; but the great artist is 
he who makes the higher and lower consist, and accomplishes 
his ends without falsehood. 

Cole had no imagination, but his fancy was copious in 
images, the products of which are among his least valuable 
works, from the fact that he continually sacrificed truth for 
them. In the ‘‘ Course of Empire,’ there occurs a character- 
istic inconsistency illustrative of this. The first picture is 
American in its character and incident; the second contains a 
Druid temple, and therefore must be English, while the ar- 
chitectural pictures are Italian or Grecian ; and yet Cole calls 
attention to the identity of the scene by the singular crag in- 
troduced for that purpose into each picture. The Triumph 
picture is, perhaps, the best of his ‘‘ compositions ;’’ but even 
here he gives a singular piece of impossibility in the perspect- 
ive of the large temple at the left, which shows a full view of 
one side, and a more than half view of the end. 

Yet he was very popular, owing mainly to his poetic and 
religious feeling, which, together with his earnestness, had 
they been directed to the true revelation of art, must 
have made him one of the first of modern painters. Had he 
never gone to Italy, he would have made a great original 
painter ; but he has now no permanent influence for good, and 
has done much harm to our rising landscape painters. 

Durand is in most respects the opposite of Cole, and an art- 
ist of purer feeling, and nobler aim. His art is based upon a 
thorough knowledge of the fact of nature, obtained by arduous 
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and persevering study. The foregrounds of his pictures are 
filled with earnest portraiture of rock and weed, and all things 
that give beauty to our summer walks; and his painting of 
detail, generally, is thoroughly good, and well subordinated to 
the whole. His drawing of the tree trur’s and the larger 
limbs is subtly correct, giving the expression of their sway, 
and peculiarity of line with great truth, and in his rendering 
of their specific characters generally, he is unexceptionable. A 
picture composed mainly of a group of tree trunks, beside 
which ran a sheep path, leading to a bit of hazy distance, ex- 
hibited several years ago, seemed to us a most touching and 
noble piece of painting, and quite unrivalled for minute truth, 
and delicacy of execution, by anything we have ever seen.— 
His rendering of the broad characters of rock, especially lime- 
stone, is as accurate and refined, and his knowledge of the 
larger features of nature, the structure of the lower hill forms, 
and the mountain chains of his fields of study is quite alone, 
neither the Adirondack or the Catskill having been so entirely 
realized by any one else. With this command of the minutie 
of nature, it may be readily supposed that his composition 
would be at least consistent, and in obedience to the laws of 
natural science, and it is Durand’s constant aim to show this 
naturalness in it, generally basing his pictures on an actual 
view, and as common sense would direct, never, or very rarely, 
attempting to paint that which he has never seen. So in his 
large picture of the present exhibition of the Academy of De- 
sign, although the subject and incident are supernatural, the 
materials are taken from nature, the valley being an American 
valley, and the rock though grand and ideal, still American 
limestone. This is good composition. It may not be great, 
it is oftener beautiful than striking ; it may not be artistic, or 
profound, or according to the rules of the old masters, but it 
is true and according to common sense. Durand has poetical 
feeling of a high order, not that which expresses itself only in 
crumbling ruins and piping shepherds, but that which finds 
its material in the healthy and vigorous nature of his own 
country, in the pleasant influences of summer sun and breeze, 
in the thousand charms that the external world has for the ob- 
serving and healthy mind. His is practical poetry and practi- 
cal art, appealing to, and enlisting both feeling and intellect. 
The sentiment of the autumn afternoon, when the dreamy, 
golden haze gathers over the distant hills, softening and con- 
fusing their forms, till the distant horizon mingles with the 
sky, has never been reached by anybody but Durand. 
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His color is substantially good, sunny and refined, and his 
aérial perspective excellent. His light and shade is simple 
and vigorous, without the slightest affectation of the scien- 
tific, and his whole system is that of an artist who has forgot- 
ten himself, and devoted his mind to the interpretation of 
those messages which nature presents to him. On his prin- 
ciples and tendencies is the true foundation of our landscape 
to be laid,—a school which shall satisfy the conditions we have 
found imposed by the constitution of the people. 

There remains to be considered the duty of the nation to- 
wards art. From the action of government, we fear nothing 
may be expected. ‘The proper republic is slow to cultivate the 
arts, until the feeling of the masses is enlisted in it. But 
there is much which might be done towards the requisite cul- 
tivation of taste, the establishment of schools of design, 
which, while they will improve our artistic manufactures, will 
occasionally start an artist into consciousness of his powers, 
and the inclusion of drawing as a branch of study in all our 
schools which are in any way under the control of Govern- 
ment. ‘There is many an artist by nature, who lives utterly 
unconscious of his talent, and who might have been awakened 
to greatness, by the slight opportunity for the exercise of his 
powers which the rudest lessons in drawing would have given. 
Many of our first artists have arrived at mature manhood be- 
fore the spark fell on them which kindled the fire of genius 
in their souls, and how many more must have passed away, 
without the incension. There is a strong public feeling aris- 
ing in favor of art, and it would indeed be a shame should our 
country, which has done so much for science and polities, do 
nothing to foster it. In no way can they do so much as by 
improving the taste of the masses, by instituting public gal- 
leries of the works of native artists, and by the schools we 
have spoken of. 

It is evident from what we see of foreign art, and what we 
know of the effect of public honors on the many, that any 
system which makes the conferring of such honors a part of 
its object, may benefit, but is more likely to injure the spread 
of true taste, putting artists on a false basis, and often elevat- 
ing the less above the greater; for though the taste of the peo- 
ple is correct, as far as it is unbiassed, it is so weak and liable 
to bias, that any such system is almost sure to distort it, by 
making a communicated enthusiasm overrule its suggestions. 
In England for instance, where the Royal Academy is so potent, 
_as almost to decide the rank of the painter, it is the case that 
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some of the best artists in the country are excluded from its 
privileges, and of course from the advantages of popular favor, 
and increased prices consequent upon it. Any system of 
public honors must have the same eflect, so long as personal 
influence and partialities affect this distribution, which they 
always must, to a greater or less degree. The rank must be 
given by the universal sentiment of the people; but this can 
only be a true standard when entirely uncorrupted. If there 
will ever be such a state we do not know, but only hope. 


THE GODDESS OF THE PINES. 


(Suggested by a painting by E. D. E. Greene.) 


Caum, | walked along the sand shore, 
In a stranger land, 

Thought of friends, long since departed 
From a happy band. 


Rose the full moon, calm in beauty, 
O’er the azure sea; 

Lovely in the starless twilight 
Came its beams to me. 


Dancing o’er the tranquil waters, 
Came its silver beams, 

Far along expanded ocean 
In its shining gleams. 


*Bove the bold and rocky ledges 
Frowning o'er my way, 

Stood the deep-toned heavy pine trees,— 
Whence a murmured lay, 


Melancholy, sweet and low, stole 
Sadly to my heart ;— 

Sweeter echoes wakened never 
*Neath the touch of art. 


Lo, the goddess of the pine trees, 
Lyre in flower-soft hands, 

Robed in gossamer-like drapery 
*Neath the pine shade stands. 


Flows around her form celestial, 
Paly azure bright, 

Scarf, enwoven from the blue sky, 
Tinted with its light. 


O’er her neck, in gleaming column, 
Golden-like repose, 

Tints, from graceful wavy tresses ; 

And around her flows, 
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Sweet and tranquil as the moonbeam’s 
Richly golden light, 

Lo, as vision, fair, resplendent, 
Beams she on the sight. 


Now, preluding her devotions, 
Sings she not alone, 

All the ocean choir are hymning 
Round their erystal throne. 


Vocal, all the groves are sounding, 
Vocal every lyre ; 

Echoed voices, heavenward rising, 
Join the starry choir. 


Playing, mournful, low, the goddess 
Murmurs music round, 

Sighing, mournful, low, the pine trees 
Echoes soft resound. 


SUNSET. 

Is there a soul in all things beautiful, 
That binds our spirits with inanimate 
And speechless forms? What is it we revere, 
Great nature, or the awful majesty 
Which she in splendor veils ? 

How distant now 
The large, round sun, which, but a moment gone, 
Seemed only a few leagues beyond the trees, 
Through which it shone as if its molten dise 
Were flecked with streaks of purest emerald, 
And then, so near, as it might touch the hills, 
It lingered tremulous for a brief while 
Ere, smiling, it withdrew its golden beams ! 
Is it a god to bid the rosy hours 
Await his setting, ere, on silent wing, 
They leave the earth to the clear light of stars, 
Or only as an eye to stud the heavens 
And look o’er all the universe abroad ? 

Is it the gay illuminated airs 

Which captive take the heart’s idolatry, 
The parted, pure white rays, as from the clouds 
Which veil us in, they fal} and flood the skies 
With waves of seeming glory? Or, may be, 
Some magic spell of wonder-working power 
Calls up a feeling of companionship 
With sadness, at the thoughts of a day’s death. 
And such a death! so like a heavenly birth 
As minds us of the good man’s end, his calm 
And peaceful end, which robes mortality 
In sheen immortal, while his deeds remain 
To ‘lume our skies of grief, as this day’s sun 
Imprints his farewell beams along the west, 
To rise in other climes, in rays more bright, 
More golden-glowing than he sank in this! 
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THE MAGNITUDE OF LONDON.* 


The most striking and curious object in London, is London 
itself—a city of between two and three millions of inhabitants 
in the highest state of activity and prosperity—still spreading 
itself out as if an impulse of rapid growth had been but re- 
cently imparted to it. Compared with other cities, it is not 
remarkable for architectural magnificence, and collections of 
works of art; but it surpasses all others, ancient or modern, 
in the number of its well-built streets—streets of shops, and 
streets of solid, attractive and commodious dwellings. It is 
not a city of splendid palaces mingled with mean hovels, of 
regal streets contrasted with miry lanes, but an immense city 
well built, paved, and lighted throughout. The terraces at 
Regent’s Park, and Hyde Park, have indeed an imposing air 
of magnificence ; and there are specimens of grand architec- 
ture ; but these are almost lost sight of amid the general mas- 
siveness, finish, and prosperity. 

Nor is London remarkable for its antiquities. It has an 
historic life of some two thousand years, but it has no ancient 
splendor to boast of. The great fire which for the most part 
destroyed its antiquities, destroyed masses of squalid build- 
ings, and obliterated miry streets, and prepared the way for 
its modern perfection and grandeur. The opportunity afforded 
by that event of laying out and widening streets, was not em- 
braced to its utmost extent ; but the improvements were mani- 
fold. But even London as then rebuilt, is not the London of 
to-day: old tenements have been modified and improved, or 
supplanted by others, so that there are few portions which 
can claim an age of more than a century; while the portions 
which are but as of yesterday make up the vast magnitude of 
the city. London city proper contains but one-twentieth of 
the inhabitants. It was only about the beginning of the reign 
of George III. that London began, strictly speaking, its mod- 
ern development. It must therefore be looked upon as a mod- 
ern city. It, together with all the modern growth and pros- 
perity of Great Britain, is the result of that system of manu- 
factures and trade which the intelligence and prodigious 
activity of the English people, under free institutions, have 
brought into being and maintained. A little island with few 

* A step from the New World to the Old and back again, with thoughts on the 
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natural seaports; with its greatest receptacles of trade—the 
docks of London and Liverpool—purely artificial ; by its very 
position shut in from surrounding nations, and, yet, secure in 
that position, reaching out to every quarter of the globe ; mak- 
ing all nations tributary to its productive energy, and estab- 
lishing the most powerful empire of the modern world, is an 
amazing spectacle! And London bearing no proportion to this 
little island, must be contemplated in relation to the whole ; 
the metropolis of this ubiquitous empire, and of the vast circle 
of trade. 

London, indeed, is identified with the whole island; the 
towns and cities scattered everywhere exhibit the same ac- 
tivity and prosperity: London invigorates them all, and seems 
exerting its vitality to grow out to them and to absorb them 
all. One can almost faney the whole Island to be the one me- 
tropolis—London the compact centre; Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Shetheld, Liverpool, Southampton, Glasgow, and the 
rest, the suburbs; the railroads, the great avenues; the open 
country, the gardens, squares and parks! 

How the idea of a little island fades away, in traveling 
through England—how it fades away in London itself! In 
London you become confused as in the midst of a congregated 
empire ; it is as if the inhabitants of the whole earth were 
crowding in upon you. In traveling through the island, there 
is that rapid succession of cities, towns, and villages, of coun- 
try-seats, of districts pressed to the utmost limits of cultiva- 
tion; there is apparently no end to the population. The arbi- 
trary measurement by miles gives way to the juster and more 
natural measurement by objects; and as these are collected 
in the mind, the little island swells to a wide-spreading con- 
tinent. 

The true sources of national greatness are not mere extent 
of territory and populousness, but noble historical recollections, 
arts, manufactures and commerce, government and law, litera- 
ture and science and literary institutions, popular education 
and religion. he little state of Athens was of more worth 
than the Persian empire. England is of more worth than 
Russia or China. England has mighty dependencies, but the 
sources of her greatness lie within herself. 

We sometimes hear predictions of the decline and fall of 
England ; and from the language of some, one would infer 
that she is even now tottering upon her foundations. But view 
her at home, and there appear no signs of decay. She has her 
evils ; and what country has not? But it is to be hoped that 
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she may live on notwithstanding, and live to overcome them. 
Has not humanity a common interest in her well being? Is 
she not the great hope of civil and religious liberty in Europe ? 
Although by a violent and just revolution we separated from 
her, is she not nevertheless our most natural and congenial 
ally? The time may not be far distant when England and 
the United States shall stand side by side in the great battle 
for the liberties of mankind. 

England, it is true, is a monarchy, but a monarchy so 
limited as almost to take the form of a republic. The aristo- 
cratic element, introduced as it is into the church also, is more 
at war with our ideas than the monarchical. The authority 
of law in England is admirable ; not tyrannical, but effective. 
If the value of a government depends upon the character of 
its laws, then the execution of good laws cannot be too exact. 
A despotism consists in bad laws rigidly executed. Good laws 
not executed becomes weak benevolence, and runs into anar- 
chy. Itis like a parent cver rebuking, and yet ever indulg- 
ing. ‘The last is an evil trura which we are not exempt. 

The evils of England are obvious, at least to us: her na- 
tional debt, her overgrown landed estates, her church estab- 
lishment, an overgrown population, and the depression of 
wages, bringing want and pauperism in their train. How to 
correct these evils is the great problem. Does not her legisla- 
tion exhibit that lamentable weakness of humanity, ever to 
adjourn to the coming generation the duties which press upon 
ourselves? Ever adjourned, these neglected duties at last 
become thunderbolts of judgment. 

The general condition of England appears at first view like 
a culmination of human improvement. But the very perfec- 
tion of her agriculture and manufactures has a moving spring 
in the necessities of her overgrown population, which demands 
that every resource of subsistence should be put in requisition, 
co-working with the artificial wants of a high state of refine- 
ment and luxury which requires vast wealth for its supply. 
The very nicety and perfection of art, as in China and India, 
may be the surest indications of the degraded condition of the 
people ; for where laborers are superabundant, labor becomes 
cheap by the unavoidable competition, and can be laid out 
upon ivory chessmen, and Cashmere shawls, and every form 
of elaborate workmanship and menial service, required to 
gratify the tastes or cupidity of the higher classes. In this 
state of society the two extremes tend to perpetuate each 
other; the one from its luxurious habits and wants, demand- 
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ing that very servile condition of the other which its necessi- 
ties compel it to submit to. Thus a country, in the same pro- 
portion that it becomes a paradise for the rich, may become a 
purgatory for the poor. Looking at the noble parks and 
pleasure-grougds, the splendid palaces filled with the highest 
comfort and elegance, the broad fields cultivated with the ut- 
most science and skill, the manufactories pouring out their 
rich products, and all is glorious and full of promise. But if 
the laborers whose hands create all this live in hovels, are 
poorly clothed and fed, and lead an anxious and burdened life, 
then it may well be doubted whether the elevation and happi- 
ness of the few is not obtained at too dear a cost. And just 
here lies the great difference between England and the United 
States. In many things we are similar ; in the general nature 
of our governments, in the spirit of our religion and social in- 
stitutions. But England has a vast inequality in the condi- 
tion of her people which the United States have not. She has 
all the refinement and grandeur, and all the misery belonging 
to this inequality. We have neither. We are neither so high 
nor so low; neither so rich nor so poor; neither so happy nor 
so wretched. With her, property belongs to classes: with us, 
it is universally distributed. In London are found long streets 
uniformly built, because there are few proprietors ; in New- 
York there is every diversity of style in building in the same 
street, because there are multitudes who can build their own 
houses after their own fashion, be it tasteful or otherwise. 

It is possible, indeed, for any man in England to amass 
wealth, to raise himself to a higher.class, if he has the intelli- 
gence, and can find the capital and opportunity. But the in- 
equality comes down from past generations, and if there should 
be the intelligence, the capital and opportunity are already 
appropriated. Itis hard for any man t» start his fortunes ; to 
the multitude it is impossible—they must toil on without hope. 
In our country, we have begun our career with equality of 
condition, with no privileged classes, and no entailed estates. 
Intelligence and enterprise in themselves are capital, and op- 
portunity may always be sought and found by him who will 
persevere, and is often offered as a bait of fortune. 

In England the evils of an overgrown population stand side 
by side with the evils of overgrown estates. Our wide terri- 
tory must for centuries forbid the former; the nature of our 
institutions can never permit the latter. 

The difference in the character of the people of the two 
nations is no less striking. Our native population are with- 
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out servility ; are fully conscious of the universal equality of 
rights, privileges, and aspirations, and possess independence 
and generosity, often roughly displayed but always genuine. 
They cannot be made into household servants, and they claim 
to perform acts of kindness without reward. Whatever be 
their employments, they act like men who give an equivalent 
for what they receive. They never become fawning and 
smirking shopkeepers. Hence the rich often experience the 
inconvenience of wanting good servants. Were it not for the 
ingress of foreigners of this condition, it would be almost im- 
possible, where the colored race cannot be found in sufficient 
numbers, to supply this want. Every man, instead of occu- 
pying a place of dependence, is striving to set up in the world 
for himself; and no man limits the possibility of what he may 
become. Europeans who have been accustomed to the in- 
equality of conditions at home, and the consequent servility, 
are offended at the freedom of manners and the pretension 
which characterize the humblest individuals among us. Here 
the whole race seem to be struggling upward, with a jealous 
watchfulness over each other. 

In England, on the contrary, is found, on the one hand, the 
elegance and refinement of high breeding; and, on the other 
hand, the sense of dependence, the servility and obedience, 
and the convenient accomplishments of the multitudes who 
feel that they are born to serve. Among«this class, acts of 
gratuitous kindness are not claimed as a right and a dignity. 
They expect to be employed, and they expect to be paid for 
every item of service. The pressure of want is felt on all 
sides, and the struggle for a subsistence is intense. Servile to 
an extreme where money is to be had, they are insolent where 
it is refused, and judge that the first attribute of a gentleman 
is to pay for everything. You can hardly ask the most ordi- 
nary question, or receive the slightest attention, without open- 
ing your purse. On the banks of the Isis at Oxford, I chanced 
to ask a boatman some questions about the boats of the stu- 
dents which lay there, and their regattas. On my part, [ gave 
him a full equivalent of information respecting Indian canoes, 
boats and regattasinourcountry. I then began to walk away ; 
he followed, continuing the conversation; then he tried to 
hire me a boat; and when he found he could detain me no 
longer, he asked for a drink of beer. This wasa hint to pay 
him for his conversation, which accordingly I did by handing 
him some pence. An offer of this kind to an American would 
have been regarded as an insult. 
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Everything for convenience and luxury can be obtained in 
England ; but everything must be paid for. A living—what 
an expressive word in England! All but the nobles and the 
rich are looking out for /ivings. Ministers preaching the gos- 
pel occupy /ivings. There are livings in the church, livings 
in the universities, livings in the army. We may not quarrel 
with it; it is the natural result of an overgrown population, 
and of an inequality of condition which has been inherited 
from past ages. 

To remove these evils requires changes which it is easier to 
speculate about than to accomplish. Could the national debt 
be paid off, taxes would be diminished, and the proprietors 
would have a vastly-increased surplus to distribute among the 
laborers. Could the right of entail be broken up, the over- 
grown estates would become divided, and property would 
change hands. Could church and state be separated, the 
tithe system might be done away. Could the surplus popula- 
tion be continually colonized, the effect of excessive competi- 
tion in the diminution of wages would cease. But how is 
all this to be accomplished? Who will begin the mighty work? 
Where shall it begin ? 

England, with all her evils, is stilla glorious country. She 
is the great safeguard of human rights in Europe. We must 
admire her for her constitution, government, and laws, and 
noble institutions of learning and charity. We must be 
charitable towards her faults. Her philosophers and philan- 
thropists, her great men of the church and state, must grow 
more philanthropic, more wise, and more efficient. They 
must no longer adjourn to future generations the work which 
presses upon themselves. They must look at the facts; they 
must endeavor to appreciate the necessity of a change ; they 
must strive to solve the problem, and to apply a remedy ; and 
they must look to our country, not as a rabble democracy and 
an anarchy, but asa bold and successful experiment of the 
most popular form of government, which, springing from roots 
lying deep in the fatherland, is now shedding a glorious light 
upon the whole question of human advancement, and pointing 
out a hope to their own problematical future. 

In speaking of London I have been, almost unconsciously, 
led to speak of England itself. ‘To comprehend England, 
London must be taken as the point of view; and one cannot 
be in London and avoid looking out upon that great circle of 
wealth, activity, and power, of which it is the centre. To 
gain an outside acquaintance with London in a short time, I 
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found the best method was to take an outside seat of an om- 
nibus. This vehicle, which the English call a buss, contains 
twelve seats inside, and nine outside. Over the smooth pave- 
ments, a stout span of horses suffices to draw it briskly along. 
With stout horses and admirable roads, English carriages of 
every description carry good loads. In the Isle of Wight we 
hired a one-horse carriage called a fly, which easily accommo- 
dated five persons besides the coachman. The busses of Lon- 
don go in every direction, and on routes which extend for 
miles. When we consider that London is five times as large 
as New-York, it is easy to conceive of the number and the 
length of the drives. Seated beside the coachman, who has a 
dignified courtesy, and a style of conversation peculiarly his 
own, or on the top, one can conveniently take a survey of 
streets, shops and dwellings, and of the thronging populace. 
The immense magnitude, too, of London, is thus impressed 
upon the mind: you measure the ground by going over it. 
And thus you may ride summer day after summer day on the 
routes of the omnibusses, beholding the most stately parts of 
London ; and at convenient places you may get out to see the 
great sights, like the Cathedral, the Tower, the Abbey. And 
where the omnibusses do not go, you may go in a cab, or on 
foot, into squares and courts, through lanes and alleys; and 
when you have made circuits through thirty or forty thousand 
acres of ground, by ten or twelve thousand streets and alleys, 
and have passed by some three hundred thousand human habi- 
tations, you may then say that you have completed an outside 
view of London. 

And this vast city is well paved, well lighted, well cleaned 
and drained, and so well controlled by its police that there is, 
perhaps, no part of it where you may not walk with perfect 
security by night as well as by day. 

The cleanliness of the streets of London surprised me. This 
arises not merely from the regular cleaning of the streets, but 
still more from the manner in which the streets are paved, and 
the absolute prevention of the throwing out of offal and dirt 
from the dwellings. 

The streets of New-York are more filthy than those of any 
of the great European cities, not excepting even Cologne. 
Now observe, the most of our pavements are round stones em- 
bedded in sand. The constant passage of wheels over these 
makes a continual trituration of the sand and throws it to the 
surface, filling our atmosphere with dust in dry weather, and 
our streets aad walks with mud in wet weather. To this must 
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be added the immense quantities of sand which are thrown 
upon new pavements, or where the pavements are mended—a 
process ever going on with this kind of pavement. And even 
where square stones are laid down with close joints, the sand 
in like manner is spread over them. The idea of cementing 
stones by loose sand is sufficiently absurd in itself. But if 
any evidence be required, let the facts testify ; the sand thrown 
upon the pavements never disappears between the stones and 
become hardened into cement; no, there it lies, undergoing 
trituration preparatory to dirt and mud. Sometimes, indeed, 
scraped together into little heaps, which, neglected to be re- 
moved, are again ground down by ten thousand wheels. And 
then to this dirt is added, from day to day, dirt and offal from 
the dwellings, except when the self-respect and good habits of 
the occupant forbids, so that at length a vile compost is made, 
finally to be removed asa manure for suburban fields and 
gardens. When the city has undergone a cleansing, after a 
time the dust reappears, even where there are no new pavings, 
or repairs; thus proving again, that it is thrown up from be- 
neath, and between the stones. Indeed there can be no end 
to this as long as round stones are made to play upon loose 
sand. Let our streets be paved with square stones closely 
joined ; let the use of those quantities of sand be discontinued, 
even where they are not thus paved ; and let the laws forbid- 
ding offal and filth to be thrown into the streets be rigidly exe- 
cuted. Nocity in the world is so well supplied with water as 
New-York ; the free use of this in addition to the above pre- 
cautionary measures, will relieve us from the painful contrast 
in which we now stand with other cities who cannot boast the 
same means and facilities of purification. 

London, too, is very seldom visited with conflagrations. In- 
deed the same may be said of Paris, and other great cities of 
Europe. I did not hear an alarm of fire during my absence. 
I have heard some one remark, that during a residence of fif- 
teen months in London, he neither witnessed a fire, nor heard 
the alarm of fire. This exemption arises from two causes—a 
more substantial and perfect style of building, and more thor- 
ough precautions. A fire in New-York is the frequent holiday 
of firemen, quietly expected and undergone as belonging to 
the necessary course of events. We have the best firemen in 
the world; but it must be acknowledged that they are made 
such by a discipline which costs us dear. It is hardly worth 
while to burn down our houses to make good firemen. 

There is one evil under which we do not yet greatly suffer, 
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which in London is enormous—and that is pauperism. What 
we have is chiefly imported ; in London it is a native growth. 
In a report made to the House of Commons, some years since, 
it was shown upon evidence, that in the parish of St. Giles— 
the principal resort of beggars—there were two houses which 
were frequented by more than two hundred persons, formed 
into a club of professional-beggars ; that children were regu- 
larly let out by the day—the sum paid for deformed children 
amounting sometimes to four shillings a day ; and that a regu- 
lar school was kept for instructing children in the arts of beg- 
gary. ‘The number of professional beggars in and about Lon- 
don has been reckoned as high as fifteen thousand, the larger 
proportion of whom are Irish. 

Pauperism in London arises from moral depravity more than 
from necessity. This appears from facts like those above 
named ; from the number of gin shops, or palaces as they are 
called, and other places of vicious resort; and from the num- 
ber of drunkards taken into custody by the police. In one 
year, of more than seventy thousand taken into custody, more 
than thirty thousand were drunk. 

I went one evening in company with a friend into Spital- 
fields to visit the gin palaces. Upon approaching, we easily 
distinguished them by their splendid illumination. The inte- 
rior presented elegant arrangements, and an imposing array of 
taps whence the rich beer was continually flowing, and of de- 
canters filléd with tempting liquors. Around was gathered 
men and women and children, presenting a most squalid, vi- 
cious and horrid appearance. They were in diflerent stages of 
inebriation. I shall never forget the look of a thick-set woman, 
past middle age ; her eye was more that of a tiger in its dull 
habitual savageness, than of a human being. She was once, 
perhaps, a bright-eyed, laughing, innocent little girl. The 
ruin wrought here seemed absolute and irretrievable. We 
went into several of them without molestation. One proprie- 
tor asked us if we wanted anything ; upon our replying that 
we came merely to see the palaces, nothing more was said to 
us. ‘The police were everywhere in the neighborhood. And 
these houses are licensed. Must governments be guilty ever- 
lastingly of the fallacy of punishing crime instead of prevent- 
ing it?) The money spent here was either the wages of vice 
or of honest labor ; the greater proportion, undoubtedly, the 
latter. The existence of these shops, therefore, is both a temp- 
tation to procure money by dishonest means, and a wasting 
pestilence in the homes of the laboring classes. 
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Perhaps, ere we expatiate upon the evils of an overgrown 
population, we ought to inquire for the remedies of pauper- 
ism induced by vice. Could education and the influences of 
religion be extended to these wretched multitudes, these scenes 
might be abated. The legislation and charity which vainly 
endeavor to make provision for poverty, would accomplish 
more by endeavoring to remove its causes. Prisons, poor- 
houses and hospitals, are signs that the ruin is accomplished. 
Their multiplication may be an indication of an efficient judi- 
ciary, and a sympathizing benevolence, but it is also a mourn- 
ful indication of the want of the preventive influences of edu- 
cation and religion. Schools for children, and the gospel 
preached to the poor—have these been tried yet to their full 
capability of affecting the condition of the people? Despair 
not until these have failed. 

What is the great advantage claimed fora Church establish- 
ment like that of England? Is it not that it is the most effi- 
cient mode of organizing and dispensing religious influence ? 
Just by one of these gin-palaces stood a church, hoary and 
venerable from its antiquity. But it had made no oasis in the 
desert by welling out the streams of life. The gin palaces 
had sprung up beside it. Did it exert any influence upon the 
wretched beings who resorted there? What influence do the 
daily services in St. Paul’s—what influence do all the fine 
churches of the metropolis, with their stoled priests and de- 
cent attendants—what influence do the noble bishops who leg- 
islate in the House of Lords—what influence does the whole 
establishment, as a grand organ of religion, exert to prevent 
crime and pauperism by diffusing education and the gospel 
among the lowest of the people? When the Church allies it- 
self to the power and resources of the State; when the State 
allies itself to the spiritual aims and efficiency of the Church ; 
we might expect that the Church would march on in its great 
work like an army with banners, while the State would be 
sanctified in all its functions, as if the pillar of the cloud had 
again returned to earth, to guide the people of the Lord. But 
is it true that the grand result of this union is only to pro- 
vide a beautiful and stately religionism for the rich and re- 
fined, for the prosperous and the decent, while the highways 
and hedges are left unvisited? Is it true that the Establish- 
ment when inquired of like the Great Teacher, ‘‘ Art thou he 
that should come, or do we look for another?” cannot reply 
like him, ‘* The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have the gospel preached unto them ?” 
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The Commerce of Literature. 


“THE COMMERCE OF LITERATURE.” 


(V. Westminster Review for April.] 


Tue April number of the ‘“* Westminster Review’ contains 
an accusation against American writers and publishers, which 
we cannot let pass without an answer. We do not believe in 
that sensitive patriotism which shrinks from a truth, because 
it is unwelcome; and we trust that when our readers know us 
better, they will see that, while fully conscious of what we 
really have, we are not disposed to quarrel with our European 
brethren for telling us what we have not. But we do not feel 
bound to permit a false accusation to go forth unanswered, or 
allow a sin which was born and fostered in England to be laid 
thus boldly at our doors. We respect too highly the office 
which we have assumed, and, we will add, the excellent jour- 
nal which has on this occasion made itself an instrument for 
the propagation of error. The ‘‘ Westminster Review ” stands 
too high to allow us to pass over an accusation like this. 

The April number of that journal has, among other very 
clever articles} a very interesting one on the commerce of 
literature. It is evidently the result of much study and ob- 
servation, and contains many highly interesting facts and 
views. But on the 528-9 pages, we find a statement and a 
deduction which we are very sorry to find there; for they are 
incorrect and unjust. We give an extract: 

‘* The second case has reference to the mutilation and trans- 
formation of English books in America, which is as notorious 
as it is vexatious to English authors. Haydn's ‘ Dictionary of 
Dates,’ and ‘ Latham’s English Language,’ are good examples. 
—This work (Haydn) is deprived of its unpretending name : its 
beginning and end are obliterated by preliminary and supple- 
mental matter, either selected or from an American pen; and 
the book is then re-baptized, ‘ The World’s Progress,’ &c., Xe. 
Haydn’s name, though mentioned in the Preface, is exchanged 
for that of the American editor in the title page,’ &c. 

Now, who would not suppose from this that Mr. Putnam, in 
his double capacity of publisher and author, had attempted to 
pass off an Englishman’s work as his own? What are the 
facts 

In 1833, Mr. Putnam published a volume of 352 pages, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Chronology ; or, An Introduction and Index to Uni- 
versa\ History, Biography, and Useful Knowledge, &c., &c.,”’ 
VOL, I.—NO. II. 18 
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the result of extensive and careful personal research—not a 
mere condensation of the works of others. In 1850, he took 
up his work again to revise it. During this interval, there 
came out in England a work by Mr. Haydn—different in title, 
but somewhat similar in object and plan to his own. Part of 
the ground which he had proposed to cover was here covered 
more fully than he had done in his first edition; and he felt 
that, by incorporating a large portion of the alphabetical part, 
he would save himself the trouble of re-writing a great many 
articles which were already well written, and make a volume 
which would meet an acknowledged want of the American 
market. But the chronological tables—the most important 
and difficult portion of the work—were strictly his own; the 
result, as has already been said, of extensive reading and labo- 
rious personal research. He therefore revised and abridged his 
own work—revised Hadyn’s, and added many important arti- 
cles relative to the United States, and published the whole as 
‘* The World’s Progress: a dictionary of dates; with tabular 
views of general history, &c.; edited by G. P. Putnam.” In 
the preface he says: ‘‘ In the alphabetical part of this volume, 
the comprehensive and useful Dictionary of Dates, by Haydn, 
has been incorporated almost entire, with suclf additions re- 
lating to the United States as were necessary to its complete- 
ness, and with continuations to the present year.”’ 

If this be not a full and perfect acknowledgment of his debt 
to Hadyn, and (with the modest title of editor on the title page) 
as complete a renunciation of all claim to the exclusive author- 
ship of the volume as could be made, we do not know by what 
arts of compression or expansion the English language could 
be made to convey one. 

Compare this with the English appropriation of Mr. Parke 
(todwin’s elegant and accurate translation of Goethe’s auto- 
biography ; or with the wholesale theft of some of Bancroft’s 
translations from Heeren; or with the numberless unacknow- 
ledged extracts from Lieber’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana,” 
which are to be found in Maundon, and many, very many others. 

Then compare these, also, with Appleton’s re-publication of 
Arnold’s Greek and Latin series—where the name of the 
American editor, though he has revised, enlarged, and altered, 
is almost sunk, and that of the English author set forth con- 
spicuously, and made as familiar to American school-boys as 
those of Anthon, or Lincoln, or Owen. 

[t is not true that we seek to appropriate, without acknow- 
ledgment, the works of English authors. We deal more fairly 
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and openly with our English brethren than they do with us: for, 
for one instance of this forcible annexation on this side of the 
Atlantic, we can find a dozen in England. There may be 
exceptions to the instances of open and fair acknowledgment 
which we have cited, but we are certain, not only that they 
are few, but that the feeling of the country condemns them. 
The only sure remedy is international copyright ; but till that 
comes, we can trust unhesitatingly to public feeling, and the 
honorable sentiments which distinguish the greater part of our 
publishers, for protecting American literature against a stain 
so foul and so deep as this. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Works of Alexander Hamilton: comprising his Correspondence and his 
Political and Official Writings, exclusive of the Federalist, published from the 
original Manuscript, deposited in the Department of State. Edited by John 
C. Hamilton. New York: Charles J. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway. 


Wiruovt accepting all the political doctrines of Alexander Hamilton, we can 
boldly affirm that he was one of the most remarkable men of a remarkable 

riod. When the war of Independence began he was but a boy, and yet he 

ad already written and published !etters and essays upon the great questions 
of the times, which mature minds would have been proud toclaim. While still 
but little more than a boy, he was received into Washington’s family, employed 
in the most delicate and responsible positions, and admitted, with Greene and 
Lafayette, to the intimate councils of a man who never erred in his judgment 
of men. In the most trying moments, we find him holding out firmly, and tem- 
pering, in success, the ardor of a buoyant youth, with the coolness and self- 
command of thoughtful manhood. In the early history of our bar—in the 
sterner contests of our nascent legislation, we still find his name foremost ; and 
till the fatal event which cut him off in the fullness of his strength, the place 
which he fills in the public eye is ever that of a man equally eminent in thought 
and in action. 

The publication, therefore, of the works of such a man, is a circumstance of 
national importance ; and we feel grateful to Congress for the part which it has 
taken on this occasion. The writings of the great actors of those days of trial 
and doubt, are the record of one of the most eventful periods in the world’s his- 
tory—a period to which not only their own descendants, but all those who wish 
to walk securely in those rugged paths which lead to true liberty, will go back 
for guidance and strength. Justice to the dead is one of the surest pledges that 
we can be just to the living. Before Washington’s whole mind had been laid 
before the world in that correspondence which is the mirror of his daily thoughts 
and labors, it was permitted to speak of him as a man great rather by his good- 
ness than by his intellectual superiority. But now who would venture to call 
in question the qualities of that mind which saw so clearly in the midst of dark- 
ness, and proved itself so wise, so true-sighted, so just and so firm, in all the 
various positions in which it was placed 2? Madison's papers contain materials 
for the history of the Constitution, which could not have been found anywhere 
else, and the publication of the Adams papers, to which Congress has contrib- 
uted so freely, will save the historian many an hour of toilsome, and oftentimes 
fruitless research. 

The materials of history are a debt which every nation owes to itself. Great 
men make history; and if we wish to have great men still, the children must 
have the means of knowing what their fathers did and how they did it. More 
than half the wisdom of an action lies in the way in which it was done; and 
the greatest errors into which statesmen have fallen, are those errors of imita- 
tion or repetitions, which can only be avoided by a careful study of the past. 
Piero de Medici was anything but a fool, and James the Second showed sense 
enough on the quarter-deck to have made a respectable king, if nothing more, 
and especially when everything seemed combined so happily to prepare him a 
happy reign. But in studying the past, they had studied it only by halves, and 
therefore when they came to Took at the present, they saw but one side of that 
also. If history is to be of any use, we must have it with all its details —the 
circumstances as well as the results of action, the flesh and blood as well as 
the bones and sinews. 
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Few men know what hard work the study of history is. Lawyers can form 
some idea of it, for they go through something of the same process in studying 
a case, which the historian does in that of the thousand cases which go to make 
up a history. Now suppose that in preparing his brief the lawyer should find 
that three or four of the most important depositions were wanting, and the men 
that gave them, dead, half of a long instrument illegible by damp or the moths, 
and just that part which was most essential to the making of some essential 
point, what a fine figure he would cut before the jury. Now this is precisely 
the position of the historian till the documents of national history have been laid 
before the world in an accessible form. Every letter that is kept back, may 
keep back some one of those little links which, though almost imperceptible in 
the great chain, are just as essential to its completeness as the greatest of them 
all. A letter may appear not to have anything in it buta name and a date, and 
both of them apparently insignificant—the name scarcely known, and the date 
unconnected with important events. But that same name may be found in the 
undated letter of some important personage, and the chronology of an important 
series of movements depend upon knowing just where that personage was at 
that verytime. This raises at once the otherwise insignificant letter to the dig- 
nity of an historical document, and makes it an important contribution to our 
means of studying the past correctly. Now, although it would be extravagant 
to assert this of every letter which happens to be written during a great period, 
yet nobody ever yet undertook to write the history of a great event, without 
— more than one gap where such a letter would have been of inestimabe 
value. 

And this leads us to remark that next to the importance of publishing the 
pene of great public men, is that of securing good editors for them—men who 
ove the subject and understand it—who will know what to print, what to omit, 
what to illustrate, and what to give by itself: which the little links are, and 
which the big ones : and who will think less of what a dainty reader may like, 
than of what a thorough-going historian will need. Much has been said of late, 
concerning the liberties which President Sparks has taken with the original 
text of Washington’s letters. We have compared several of them ourselves, 
and without finding a single instance in which the sentiments of the original 
were ever modified, unless the transposition of a word here and there, may be 
called a modification of sense. The Reed letter—‘ the very head and front of 
his offending "—at least as far as we have heard, is now known to have been 
furnished by Mr. W. B. Reed, and omitted, by one of those oversights of which 
any man may be guilty, in Reed’s own publication. The rhetorical corrections 
we regret. We had rather have had Washington just as he wrote, himself—a 
good, sound, sterling expression of sterling thought, but with abundant proofs 
that more of his time had been passed in the field than in the closet. We wish 
that his editor had taken the same view of the matter, and given him to us just 
as he was. Or a word in the preface would have set all right. He might have 
told us there that some oversights of the original had been corrected—a particle 
rescued from its lonely position in the rear, and restored to its natural protec- 
tor—a stray verb brought back to its nominative, or even a little more light let 
in, now and then, upon an obscure sentence. We should have preferred them 
as Washington wrote them, as we have already said; but knowing, as we do, 
how impossible a thing it is for Mr. Sparks to misrepresent the great man whom 
he reverences so much, we should have been contented with a general state- 
ment in the preface, and taken, without hesitation, the rest as he gave it. 

But apart from these errors of judgment—for such we hold them, and nothing 
more—nobody can call in question the admirable skill, the patient investigation 
and thorough knowledge of the subject, which that gentleman brought to his 
task. The publication of the Diplomatic correspondence and the Washington 
papers, was the corner stone in the great edifice of our documentary history ; 
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and no one can make even a cursory examination of the latter, without seeing 
how important it is that an editor should be master of his subject. 

The editor of these volumes has also made a thorough study of his subject, 
and proved it by his ful! and satisfactory life of the great man whose thoughts 
have now become the property of mankind. We are sorry that he has not given 
us references to his own volumes, or, at least, prefixed a chronological table to 
each of these, like that which Sir Harris Nicholas prefixed to his admira- 
ble edition of Nelson’s letters and despatches. A brief statement also of the cir- 
cumstances under which the different papers were written, would have added 
to their interest, and made them easier for one who takes them up without 
other books at hand to refer to—a kind of running commentary—binding them 
together, showing just where they belong and what place they fill in that active 
and crowded life. With this exception, we regard this task, too, as well done ; 
and are happy to see the name of father and son so happily connected. 

Once more then— we believe in publications like this. They are the fulfill- 
ment of a double duty--a duty to the living anda duty tothe dead. They give 
us sure guides where we most need guidance. They stimulate exertion by the 
certain assurance of the rewards which great minds covet most. They elevate 
national character by keeping full before us the highest forms which it ever 
assumed ; and they show how much the world has a right to ask of the abun- 
dant means of the present, when so much was accomplished with the scanty 
resources of the past. 


The Works of Daniel Webster. Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown. 
1852. 


WE are glad that these volumes have been published during the life and with 
the sanction of the author. We are glad on Mr. Webster’s account—because 
it cannot but be gratifying to him to receive so full an acknowledgment of the 
place which belongs to him inthe permanent literature of the English language : 
and on our own, because we are sure that everything which they contain has 
received, both in substance and in form, the approval of his matured judgment. 
The time will come when others will be added to them—when a full collection 
of private letters will reveal more fully the secret history of this great mind— 
when that which he is now doing, will come, under other auspices, to take its 
place by the side of what he has already done. Meanwhile he stands recorded 
here, in characters which all can comprehend, as equally entitled to an equal 
rank among the greatest statesmen, jurists and orators, of any nation or of any 
age. 
History of the United States from the Discovery of the American Continent. 

By George Bancroft. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1852. 
Tuts volume comprises the first epoch in the history of the American Revolu- 
tion—the overthrow of the European colonial system between 1748 and 1763. 
With abundant materials, the fruit of unwearied industry and extensive re- 
search, at home and abroad, a full comprehension of the extent and bearings of 
his subject, warm sympathies for the great questions which it involves, and a 
firm conviction of their ultimate triumph, a writer of Mr. Bancroft’s eloquence 
and skill in combination, could not fail tomake a work of great interest. The lead- 
ing characteristics of this volume are the same which have given the first three 
so high a place in our historical literature. It is clear, skilfully arranged, well 
supported by references and quotations, with many passages of remarkable elo- 
quence, and showing, both in conception and execution, how indispensable a 
sound philosophy is to the thorough comprehension of history. 

The history of the Revolution has been too long confined to the war, which 
was in reality but the closing scene—the accomplishment of a great work 
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which had been prepared by other hands, and with a firmness and judgment 
equal to those which have so long and so justly commanded our admiration. 
To understand that closing scene as we ought, we must trace the principles 
which it established through their long and careful elaboration ; see how the re- 
fusal to endow an office strengthened the hand and will for resistance to taxation ; 
how the sense of innate right gradually became the consciousness of independ- 
ence, and how a spirit which would bend in questions that were confined to the 
present moment, became stern and inflexible in every question which, by involv- 
ing a principle, involved the interests of a future which the individual himself 
might never live to see. Without these preliminary studies the history of the 
war will be but a chapter in the history of the Revolution. This clear concep- 
tion of the divisions of his subject is one of the great merits of Mr. Bancroft’s 
work, which we shall take an early opportunity of examining in a future article 
in connection with the preceding volumes. 


Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. By M. Victor Cousin. ‘Trans- 
lated byO. W. Wright. In 2 vols. 8vo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.. 
200 Broadway. 1852. 

Tue translator of these volumes has undertaken a very difficult task. All 

translation is difficult, for in every Janguage there are peculiarities of form 

which it is difficult to transfuse into another. But of all subjects the most dif- 
ficult to translate are those which deal with the subtle questions of intellectual 
organization and intellectual action. Every school of metaphysics has some- 
thing in its vocabulary as well as in its doctrines, which distinguishes it from 
other schools; and that something must be preserved, for the doctrine and the 

hrase are often wedded together indissolub!y. Subjective and objective would 

ave sounded strangely enough in the English of forty years ago, but it is by fa- 
miliarizing the ear with them,and the kindred terms which we have borrowed from 
the German school, that the school itself has come to be understood more 
easily, and better appreciated. Now, if to these difficulties of the vocabulary, 
we add the still greater one of a style remarkable for its life, its vigor, its rapid 
movement, its brilliance, and an elaborate and exquisite polish, seldom com- 
bined with qualities like these, we shall have an undertaking before us, in which 
even moderate success would deserve high commendation. And this is precisely 
the character of Cousin’s writings. A professed admirer of Plato, whose works 
he has translated with great success, he has always felt the importance of 
clothing thought in the most attractive forms. His Course of Philosophy was 

a course of lectures, delivered extempore, taken down in short hand, and pub- 

lished a few hours after their delivery. But his early experience as a lecturer 

had made extemporization easy, and his careful habits as a writer had given 
him an abundance and correctness of diction, which made his spoken sentences 
as correct, and harmonious, and flowing, as the elaborate productions of the 
closet. Hence, a peculiarity, and, for the translator, a difficulty of style---for 

this admirable combination of the life and movement which the presence of a 

large and sympathizing audience naturally inspire, with the richness and finish 

of the closet, must be a very serious difficulty. 

We have begun our notice by these remarks on the difficulty of translating Cou- 
sin, because we think this translation is well done, faithful, with the exception of 
a few inaccuracies, (unavoidable, as far as our experience goes, in every first edi- 
tion.) and in many places eminently successful in rendering the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the original. It is a difficult task,conscientiously performed, and at a 
highly propitious moment. The direction given by Cousin to the philosophical 
studies of France, and Italy, and Spain, is well known, and the most learned of 
the modern English writers, the profound and learned commentator and editor of 
Reid, has borne his testimony in uneqnivocal terms tothe superior merit of the 
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eloquent Frenchman. Our own philosophy is, like many other things amongst 
us,as yet unformed. We have many books,and some good ones, though we 
cannot yet cite any name distinguished by that originality of thought which 
mark the epochs of a great intellectual movement. We are still the disciples 
of Locke or Reid, and in some few instances, of Germany. Our treatises, like 
our text books, seldom go beyond psychology, and can scarcely claim a rank 
higher than that of an introduction to the great questions of philosophy. At 
such a moment the works of the founder of the eclectic school will have a pe- 
culiar value. His analysis of Locke will be read with deep interest by all who 
feel how much philosophy has to do with the forms which thought assumes in 
all the important questions of life, and how fatal an influence the errors which 
are mixed up with the truths of that celebrated work, have exercised upon the 
moral and political speculations of modern times. His eloquent appeal for his- 
tory, and his admirable tributes to the great thinkers of every age and nation, 
will contribute to expand the views of the young scholar, and strengthen him 
in that laborious comparison of opinions which every lover of truth will un- 
hesitatingly accept as a portion of his task. Cousin is already known amongst 
us. One of the works comprised in this volume was translated many years ago, 
and parts of others have been combined into a regular treatise upon psychology. 
But this is the first time that the series of his lectures has been laid before the 
English reading public in a complete form, and a style not unworthy of the 
original. 

Ecclecticism is the natural result of toleration. Nothing can be more repug- 
nant to common sense than to assert that the thinkers of the past—starting from 
the data which lie open to all the world, with materials as complete as 
our own, and with a genius, both in observation and in speculation, which has 
never been surpassed, should all, and always, have been wrong. It is not in 
total darkness concerning some of the most important questions of our organ- 
ization and destiny, that the world has made its way to the civilization of the 
nineteenth century. Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona—and we claim all that 
they did for truth as a part of our inheritance. We are no conservatists of 
the past as such. We believe in the wisdom—often even the superior—but 
certainly not in the superlative wisdom of our ancestors. ‘They sowed that we 
might reap—but before we store up our harvest, we would winnow it carefully. 
We have store-houses for the pure grain, but none for the chaff. But that 
pure grain is doubly precious to us, because the hands that committed the seed 
to the earth mouldered long ago—a weakness if you choose—but one that was 
born with us. We have no confidence in a future which has not its foundation 
in the past: no faith in the teachings of the man who begins by condemning all 
that his predecessors have done. Mixed up with all things from the beginning 
of time, truth and error have ever gone hand in hand, in more or less equal 
possession of the present, and equally preparing the labors of the future. To 
do and to undo, to cast down and build up, has still been the office of man. 

When Rome was sacked by the Gauls, they first plundered the houses and 
then burnt them. Then the Romans came back, and set themselves to building 
up their city again. But they were in such a hurry, and everything was in 
such utter confusion, that without stopping to mark out the old lines of the 
streets, they went to work just where they happened to find materials, and built 
away as fast as they could. Of course they made a sad jumble of it—narrow 
streets--the sewers running one way and the streets another—rich and poor 
side by side—all a hopeless jumble of inextricable confusion. Every now and 
then, however, as the years rolled on, a fire would sweep away a street or two, 
and give room for the gradual introduction of a little order. Half the city was 
as confused and crooked as ever. Still they would build upon the ruins and rub- 
bish. At last came Nero’s great conflagration, and a clean sweep it made of it 
—old Rome was nearly gone, but there was abundant room to build a new one. 
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So, sending off all the rubbish to fill up some marshes on the coast, and starting 
afresh with all that was sound in the old materials, and following the old original 
landmarks, they built up that wondrous place which the old world used to come 
and gaze upon as a miracle of human power, and which the new has never yet 
surpassed. 

Now, this is precisely what eclecticism does. It clears away the old rubbish, 
but it goes carefully over the ground, and wherever it finds some landmark, or 


a material that can be used again, it gives them a fitting place in its own 
edifice. 


Putnam's Semi-Monthly Library for Travelers and the Fireside. New-York. 
1852. 
Nine volumes of this admirable series are already out, and fully sustain the edi- 
tor’s promise of good books at a very low price. We have three volumes from 
the “ Household Words,” full of the wit, pathos, and humane philosophy of Dick- 
ens; two of Hood, which would drive away the spleen in November, and almost 
make a man laugh under the thumb screw ; a clever picture of England by an 
American farmer; a lively sketch of southern France, under the somewhat 
whimsical, but withal appropriate title of “ Claret and Olives from the Garonne 
to the Rhone ;” A Tour to Iceland and Travels in Sweden and Norway, trans- 
lated from the German by the author of “ Rural Hours ;” “A Book for the Cor- 
ner,” by Leigh Hunt; and the promise of other standard and original books of 
travels, history, biography, domestic economy, and social philosophy, which, 
under the editorship of so skillful a judge as Mr. Putnam has shown himself to 
be, cannot but furnish the materials for many a pleasant and profitable hour. 
This library meets the want which we have long felt of something better for 
the eyes then close-set, double columns, and something better for the mind and 
the heart, than the trash which is poured forth into the world so abundantly, 
with nothing in its favor but that, after all, it is but twenty-five cents that you 
are throwing away, and in an hour when you have nothing else to read. Rail 
cars, steamboats, and watering-places! What a space they fill up in Ameri- 
can life! We whiff over a couple of hundred miles as quick as our ancestors 
would have toiled over twenty. We rush to the Springs at the opening of 
summer, and to the sea-coast as the hot sun grows hotter: our libraries we 
must leave behind us; the libraries of the place we have traveled through a 
dozen times already, and if they have anything new, there are sure to be a 
dozen there before us, and we must wait like the cockney in the old print of 
“Waiting for the Times,” till our turn comes. The newspapers are soon 
read, and even politics, which fills two-thirds of their columns, leaves them as 
bare in summer as a sandbank at low tide. Now, what shall we—what can we 
do but play ninepins and draw out our dinner? But, seriously, we are a read- 
ing people; we read the papers; we read the magazines; we read the re- 
views ; we read, too, for want of something better, or try to read, the thousand 
and one close-printed, double-columned, diamond type, pamphlet novels and 
wondrous tales and legends of the day. We are driven upon it by necessity. 
We have nothing better—nothing that we can slip into a carpet-bag or an out- 
side pocket, and take it out whenever we get an opportunity, without the fear 
of losing more than we can afford if it happens to fall on a dirty floor or get 
shattered by the wheels. If we had anything better, we would read it. We 
want to be amused—we must be amused; but we had a thousand times rather 
amuse ourselves in a way that we can look back upon with pleasure. We 
would like to learn while we laugh; and if we drop a tear on our way, we 
would wish our tears to be of those that drink in sunbeams and form rainbows 
as they fall. Give us good books in an acceptable form, and we will do our 
part—we will read them. This we believe to be the real feeling of the coun- 
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try, and it is upon this that Mr. Putnam appears to have counted in engaging 
in an undertaking which must demand an extensive circulation to make him 
the returns which his good taste and liberal spirit deserve. 


Dollars and Cents. By Amy Lothrop. 2 vols. New-York: George P. Put- 

nam, 10 Park Place. 1852. 

Ir appears to be the object of these volumes to show how strength may be 
drawn out of sorrow, and the mind, chastened by adversity, into capabilities of 
enjoyment which prosperity could never have given. The story is a very com- 
mon one—just such as are telling themselves around us every day without ex- 
citing attention, because a living romance is a very different thing from a writ- 
ten one. A family ruined by speculation, carrying into poverty the cultivation 
which wealth had given, and learning amid the trials and annoyances of its new 
position, how many sources of happiness this world has, of which the rich never 
dream. There are, properly speaking, two heroines, and one of them tells the 
family history and her own—weaving a little plot out of simple incidents, and 
depending mainly upon the development of character for its interest. Dialogue 
consequently makes up a large portion of the work, intermingled with descrip- 
tion, and held together by the narrative necessary to give it a purpose and a 
meaning. 

Without attempting to enter into a detail which the limits of a mere book no- 
tice will not warrant, we shal] say that the characters are happi!y conceived, 
and drawn with the fidelity and freshness of a life study. The descriptions are 
perfectly adapted to the places which they fill, and the dialogue reveals a pro- 
found study of character, and uncommon dramatic power. The style of the 
work is simple and unpretending—good, sterling English, flowing on in happy 
and easy sentences. ‘There is much humor in it, too, and a cheerful sprightli- 
ness, which gives fine relief to the many touches of simple pathos which the 
subject naturally suggests. Some of those little truths which lie scattered on 
all the highways of life, are brought out with uncommon felicity. “ Arrears in 
the purse usually have ramifications in every other department.” Speaking of 
a poor man’s wardrobe—* Take away the weekly mending, and Mr. Howard’s 
was merely nominal.” “We had taken a little money and a long walk one 
day to try what the Wiamee stores could furnish, and were returning under 
the full conviction that an empty purse never found much anywhere.” 

And in description—* The loveliest of September weather had set in; bright 
fresh days and cool nights that very soon touched up our forest trees. Down 
in the valley the trees yet laughed at it, except now and then a sensitive butter- 
nut, whose ‘ yellow leaf’ came upon small provocation.” “ The ice, cold and 
unmelting, stretched away in the distance; but immediately in front of us, 
there was a fine air-hole, the water as motionless as the ice itself. Between 
the trees, as we caught here and there a glimpse, it was of a gold ribbed black- 
ness; but a fine, reddish purple ran in among the ice promontories, which stood 
out, sharp and clean cut, into the bright water.” ‘“ The days flew like a flock 
of robins in the sunshine; every one showing some bright touch of gold or 
crimson.” 

We are overrunning our limits, but must give one more, both as a specimen 
of style and for the admirable lesson which it conveys. 

“When Mr. Howard came back from Philadelphia with his various purchases, 
he produced a great bundle containing the cut-out pantaloons, but also stuff for 
five other pair! remarking that “ he thought he might as well get enough while 
he was about it.” He saw not Mrs. Howard’s look of dismay, and she said not 
a word till he was out of the room. 

“1 have got my hands full now! When in the world shall I ever make six 
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pair of pantaloons !—with all else that I have got todo. If I were accustomed 
to the work—but I never made a pair in my life!” 

“ Why didn’t you tell papa ?” 

“ My dear Kate,” said Mrs. Howard, smiling, “ when you are at the head of 
a house, always remember that words spoken when they can do no good are 
worse than wasted. I may talk to you about it for it’s a sort of relief, but what 
would be the use of telling your father that he had misunderstood me, and made 
a mistake ?” 

“ Then he’d remember next time.” 

“No he wouldn’t—he’d only be uncomfortable now. The time to speak is 
before, not after; and I did speak, but not, it seems, with sufficient clearness.” 

“You couldn’t know that he would think one pair meant half a dozen.” 

“Tt’s very plain he never tried tailoring!” said Mrs. Howard with a little 
shake of her head. 

“ But why not send some of them away to be made ?” 

“ Because he did not calculate for that; and though there is not a pair more 
than he wants, there are several pair more than he can afford to have made by 
any one but me.” 

Kate looked as if she thought it a doubtful saving of expense. 

“ The time to speak,” said Mrs. Howard, with as bright a face as if the pan- 
taloons had been patch work, “ is, as I told you, before the thing is done. Never 
show a gentleman a mistake unless it can be mended—that only gives pain ; 
but upon the next occasion | might tell him ‘do so,’ and ‘do not so.’ Then he 
would never know that he had given me any trouble. I would rather do any 
thing than that he should know it, or want the pantaloons either. So would 
you in my place.” 

This scene speaks for itself. It needs no comment to show what views the 
author has of life and its duties. The great lessons of life lie thus at our doors 
—at everybody’s door. It is so easy to give pain—it is so easy to spare it; it 
is so easy to make a hard task easy through a right conception of duty ; it is so 
true that none are so miserably in the dark as those that obstinately shut out 
the sun. 

These are the lessons which we like, for they make men thoughtful about the 
real sources of happiness. A book like this cannot but do good, where such 
good is most needed, and we bid the author a cordial welcome to the rich and 
honorable field which she has chosen for her labors. 


Queechy. By the author of the “ Wide, Wide World.” G. P. Putnam. New 
York. 1852. 


Tuese volumes belong to the same class with the author’s first work, “The 
Wide, Wide World,” which took from its very first appearance so high a place 
among the novels of the day. It has all the characteristics of the other, nature, 
simplicity, feeling, an admirable conception of character, a fine sense of the 
beautiful, and a courageous advocacy of our duties to God and to each other. 
Fleda, the heroine, is introduced in the first page, and never lost sight of 
throughout the work. She comes first as a mere child, with all the elements 
of a beautiful character about her; and, passing through a series of incidents 
so simple in themselves, that everybody can find an analogy for them either in 
his experience or his observation, comes out just as you would wish her, 
** A creature nor too great nor good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 

If anybody should object to the ideal as too high, we would answer that we 
have already heard both the little and the grown up Fleda claimed as a perfect, 
chance likeness of three different persons, and that by friends who had seen 
them too closely to be altogether under the influence of a mere ideal concep- 
tion. 
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Lyra, and other Poems. By Alice Carey. Redfield. 


Ir is not common for the effusions of American bards to be marked by prevail- 
ing sentiment. They are usually purely descriptive, and the feeling is vague 
and versatile. But in the volume before us there is a Petrarchian vein, a mon- 
otone of sensibility and sadness, which is obviousiy unaffected, and therefore at- 
tractive. The skill in versification, and the eye for nature manifested by the poet- 
ess, redeem her poems from mere sentimentalism ; for we respect a melancholy 
that is united with intellectual gifts. In perusing these poems, we have been 
struck with the spontaneous tenderness, the even flow, the melodious rhythm, 
and the frequent aptness and grace of the expressions. All readers of ideal 
tendencies and natural sentiment will find much in the volume responsive to 
their own emotions, and suggestive of their deepest experience. 


Heroines of History. By Mrs. Hewitt. New York: Cornish, Lamport & Co. 
1852. 

Tne design of this book is excellent, and can scarcely fail to be popular. It 
presents in a group some of the most celebrated female characters the world has 
produced ; and although the history of many of them is quite familiar to the 
genera! reader, yet the combination of such interesting biographical portraits, 
by the hand of a lady whose natural sympathies and taste enable her to delineate 
them con amore, gives new zest and significance to the subject. Engraved 
portraits of several of the characters described are introduced, and the volume 
is printed and bound in elegant style. The fidelity of the details, and the inter- 
est of the subject will gain many readers for the “ Heroines of History.” The 
sketches of Zenobia, Laura, Joan of Arc, Beatrice Cenci, and Josephine, are 
particularly attractive. 


Seoane’s Newman and Baretti, by Velasquez. A Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
Spanish and English Languages.—In two parts, I. Spanish-English, II. 
English-Spanish. By Mariano Velasquez de la Cadena, &c. &c. 1 vol. 
8vo. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 1852. 

Tus is the work of a ripe scholar and thorough lexicographer,—copious, judi- 

cious and satisfactory. The definitions are clear and precise, the vocabulary 

extensive and well chosen, the phrases skilfully selected and accurately ren- 
dered. We have been particularly struck by the introduction of provincial 
words,—the words which the traveler hears at Havana or in Mexico, and must 
know if he would understand and be understood. El pavo, or pavito will get 
you a turkey in Spain, but if you want one in Mexico you must ask for a gua- 
Jaloie, in Cuba for a guanajo. If you are writing Castilian, you will not use 
these words, and therefore the author, while he gives them a place in his expla- 
nations, adds the name of the country where they are used, to distinguish them 
from the pure Spanish,—an invaluable addition to a work which ought, from 
the nature of our relations with the countries in which Spanish is spoken, to 
contain al! that the merchant or traveler may need, as well as the scholar. 

Dictionaries are not mere works of taste, they are the products of a definite 

want, and are good or bad precisely in the degree in which they meet that want. 

None but a good scholar can make a good one, and yet he must remember that 

he is not working for mere scholars, but for everybody whom business or pleas- 

ure, necessity or caprice, may bring to his pages. We want to enjoy Don 

Quijote, and we must understand the newspapers. Now take up any of the 

older dictionaries, and you will see how far they are from reconciling the two 

wants. 
This, then, is one of the merits of the present volume, and which gives it a 
decided superiority over every Spanish and English dictionary that we have 
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ever seen, and there are few of them that we have not seen. Another is the 
clearjrepresentation of the pronunciation in both parts. For the Spanish this is 
easy, for the Spanish orthography is based upon the pronunciation, and the fixed 
character of the sounds and their representatives, spares you all that trouble 
which the poor Spaniard has to encounter in our own language, where the 
immense space which separates the orthography from the pronunciation always 
reminds us of that division which Horace says was made “ oceano dissociabili.” 
In this part, Sefior Velasquez has had recourse to phonography, which, with its 
perfect analysis and representation of sounds will, we have no doubt, sooner or 
later be universally used as the only sure and effectual mode of conveying by 
the eye the sounds of foreign languages in all their varieties and shades. We 
have no doubt but that a Spaniard who had never heard English spoken, but 
who knew the value of the phonetic alphabet, would get a correcter and 
completer knowledge of our pronunciation from this work in a month than he 
would in three by any other means. 


The Human Body and its Connection with Man. By James John Grath Wil- 
kinson, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, of England. Philadel- 
phia : Lippincott, Granby & Co. 

“ A controversy that may one day be of importance, and whose data seems co- 
eval with history, requires a passing mention while we are speaking of human 
food. It has been held by many individuals, and even by sects, that vegetable 
substances are our natural and proper aliment, and that our taste for the flesh 
of animals is an acquired and a morbid appetite, the gratification of which un- 
mans us in our better part, aggravates whatever is low and fierce in our char- 
acters, and discourages our highest and gentlest affections, and our calmest 
reasons. As to what may be natural to man, the argument is, suspect. An old 
writer has pithily remarked, that many things which would be preternatural in 
a natural state, are natural enough in the preternatural state, in which we live 
at present.” We chose these sentences as they afford something of a key to 
the work, since they agitate a question which it would require more knowledge 
than lies in the reach of most men to settle. And not only this, since the au- 
thor himself does not settle the question which he gives hints about. The same 
method of treatment will be seen in the quotation in the first article. Yet it 
is a very valuable book, for it induces reflection, for it creates in the reader oft- 
entimes what was neither said nor hinted at by the author. One will not leave 
it with the impression that he has been gathering flowers, but will rather have 
the impression that he has been diving for pearls. There is no need to speak 
of its style. It hasn’t any, only the very best,—the author pours out his 
thoughts, his eloquence, sometimes, in it. 


Putnam's Home Cyclopedia. In six volumes, each complete in itself. 
I. History of Chronology. The World's Progress, 12mo. with Chart. 
IT. General Literature and the Fine Arts. 
IIT, The Useful Arts. 
IV. Universal Bio gra phy. 
V. Universal Geography—a comprehensive Gazetteer of the World. 
VI. Science—including Natural History, Botany, &c. 


Every student, and, we might say, every reader, feels the want of some com- 
modious volume which he can keep upon his table, and find in it the answers 
to the questions which every day’s reading suggests—things, some of which he 
knows, but cannot recall as distinctly as he would wish—some of which he does 
not know, and all of which must be answered, if he would read profitably and 
pleasantly. Reading without this, is like reading without a dictionary a lan- 
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guage which you know imperfectly. You may make out most of the sentences, 
but are every now and then brought short up by a new word, and all that you 
have read is very nearly thrown away for want of that which you cannot read. 
And even in a familiar language, the best scholar must sometimes consult his 
lexicon. 

It was this want which gave rise to these volumes. They contain the 
answers to those questions which every body asks or ought to ask, and put it in 
the power of every reader to understand fully as he goes. The first volume, revised 
and in part compiled by Mr. Putnam, is the most complete manual of dates, 
both of men and events, which we have ever seen. The chronological tables 
are even more than a reference---they are a study, and their division into par- 
allel columns bringing into one view the world’s progress from year to year, 
makes one of the most suggestive pages that the meditative mind can dwell 
upon. ‘Take any date that you choose---we open by chance on the 148th page, 
and running our eye along the column, stop at 1782. Whatis the world doing ? 
First comes a chemical discovery which is still felt,and will continue to be felt 
as long as man holds his mastery over nature. Scheele, who had begun in an 
apothecary’s shop, and worked his way upward from the compounding of drugs 
to the interpretation of nature’s secrets, obtains prussic acid in a separate state. 
Remember what chemistry then was, and imagine for yourself his triumph, and 
the new hopes and new discoveries that dawned upon his eager mind! The 
world would come back to the quiet laboratory of Kioping, and bless it for this 
new hold which had been gained upon the forces of nature. Did he ever turn 
from his retorts to see what men were doing with each other while he was toil- 
ing so patiently forthem? Holland is not far off---it is easy looking over the 
North sea, and surely the eye that has pierced so deeply into the mysteries of 
the physical world, will have no difficulty in seeing through a little fog. And he 
must have thought of Holland, for Franklin was there---the man who had gone 
even farther than he in subduing nature: now an old man, near, very near, to 
his grave---but holding out tothe last manfully in the service of mankind. And 
with Franklin are three others whom he does not know---Jay, Adams and Lau- 
rens---earnest, thoughtful-looking men, but he has never heard of them before. 
They have never drawn down the lightning, or forced the linked elements to 
unloose their clasp, that he might look at them more closely, and say to which 
of man’s wants each separate portion might be applied. But look at that broad 
parchment which they are signing---it is the treaty with Holland---the recogni- 
tion of those three millions, who, before another century shall have passed 
away, will have repeated through their descendants, on the shores of the At- 
lantic, on the banks of the Missouri, within hearing of the deep-rolling waves 
of the Pacific, the questions which had just been asked of nature, in the calm 
seclusion of Kioping. And soon the papers will tell him that two great fleets 
have met in those distant seas which flow around the Indias of the west, and 
England added one more to the scroll of her naval triumphs, Rodney and De 
Grasse,---while in India herself Tippoo Saib has just succeeded Hyder Ally on 
the throne of Mysore, and new wars, and new scenes of plunder and havoc are 
preparing to swell the bloody annals of English commerce with the East. Is 
there nothing more for humanity---no soft, green spot where her wearied eyes 
can rest for a while, and gather strength for the fearful sights which she must 
yet look upon? ‘Turn to Germany : there at least she has made one conquest, 
and man renounced his awful usurpation over the life of his fellows. In Italy, 
the Pontine marshes have been drained again, and the Pope has crossed the 
Alps in solemn array, to carry his complaints and exhortations to the throne 
of the Cesars. 

This is but one date---two or three lines. Was ever tablet more eloquent or 
tombstone more suggestive? And if, instead of musing by yourself, you hap- 
pen to be a father, and have a little inquisitive flock around you, set one of them 
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to read a date, then question all in turn, and when you have made them tell all 
they know about it, take up the story yourself, and tell them all they ought to 
know. Begin the next evening with a review, teach them to write down what 
they have heard, question them both about fact and reflection, teach them, help 
them to think, and see when winter is over, what a course of history and phi- 
losophy you have given them and yourself. ‘The other volumes will help you 
out if your own memory should beat fault. If it be a name, there is the fourth 
volume with biography ; if a fact or principle in literature or the fine arts, you 
will find your answers inthe second. The useful arts have their full exponent 
in the third, and geography and science in the fifth and sixth. The work is 
complete---a reference for the scholar---a text-book with full accessories, for the 
father of a family---a work for every table, whether in the counting-house or the 
boudoir---and which, after an attentive examination, we can heartily recom- 
mend for correctness of execution and convenience of form. 


The Diplomacy of the Revolution—An Historical Essay. By William Henry 
Trescott. New York: 169 pp.12mo. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 
1852. 


WE regret that this volume reached us tco late to admit of a fuller notice than 
we have room for on this occasion ; for, small as it is, it is not a work to be read 
in an hour, or judged by a single reading. The subject is one of deep, though 
not of thrilling interest, and the careful research which the author has evidently 
given it, demands equal care in the critic. Botta was, we believe, the first to in- 
troduce the European details of our Revolution with the more popular home narra- 
tive, and claim a place for those who did their work in the shade, as well as those 
who labored in the broad day-light. Sparks’ “ Diplomatic Correspondence” 
was one of the most important contributions ever made to the materials of our 
history ; and Bancroft’s next volumes, with Sparks’ long promised history, will 
undoubtedly bring out many parts in that great drama, which, as yet, are very 
little known. Meanwhile, Mr. Trescott’s “study” will prove, we doubt not, an 
acceptable contribution. It shows research, good judgment, an extensive ac- 
quaintance with general diplomatic history, and a thorough appreciation of its 
true place in the history of civilization. If we had room for a ful! discus- 
sion, we should differ with him upon some points. We cannot look upon the 
treaty of Vienna (if he means the Congress of 1815) as one of the charters of 
modern civilization (v. p. 4) any more than we can accept the declarations of 
Troppau or Laybach as principles of international law. The treaty of 1731 
between the Emperor, England, and Holland, was an important one, it is true, 
for it put an end to the long quarrels of the Spanish succession, which had de- 
vastated Enrope for thirty years; but still it can hardly be considered as an 
epoch in civilization. 

There are one or two things, too, in the author’s language, which we should 
be disposed to notice. Surplusage is a disagreeable word to our ears, and par- 
ticularly so in a good sentence, as that in which it occurs undoubtedly is. We 
dislike also the martyred son of St. Louis. It is neither true rhetorically nor 
historically. France in the assistance which she gave us, obeyed the instincts 
of her position, and government was nothing more than the instrument of a 
public feeling too strong to be disregarded. But these are points which would 
require a full discussion, and we have scarcely room for a notice. 

We have spoken thus freely because this little volume is the production of an 
investigator and a thinker, whose opinions deserve respectful consideration. It 
gives promise, too, of eminent literary success ; for it is written with vigor and 
elegance. We trust that it is but the prelude to fuller labors.—Why not a 
Diplomatic History of the United States ? 
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Charity and its Fruits, or Christian Love as Manifested in the Heart and Life. 
By Jonathan Edwards. Edited from the Original Manuscript, with an intro- 
duction by T'yro Edwards. New York: Carter and Brother. 

“THe subject of these lectures is eminently practical and important. Love is 
the first outgoing of the renewed soul to God. ‘ We love him because he first 
loved us.’ It is the sure evidence of a saving work of grace in the soul. ‘ The 
fruit of the Spirit is love.’ It lies at the very foundation of Christian charac- 
ter. We are ‘rooted and grounded in love.’ It is the path in which all the 
children of God are found. They ‘walk in love,’ the bond of their mutual 
union; their hearts are ‘knit together in love ;’ their protector in the spiritual 
warfare; they are to put on ‘the breastplate of love;’ the fulness and com- 
pleteness of their Christian character; they are ‘made perfect in love;’ the 
spirit through which they may fulfil all the divine requirements; for ‘ love is 
the fulfilling of the law ;’ that by which they become like their Father in Heav- 
en, and fitted for his presence: for ‘God is love,’ and Heaven is a world of 
love.” 


Owen’s Classical Series. New York: Leavitt & Allen, 27 Dey-st. 

WE hope to be able, at some early day, to enter into a careful examination of 
Professor Owen’s contributions to the study of Greek. At present we have 
barely time to say that the volume before us is one of the most useful of them. 
The pieces are selected with judgment, and the notes well adapted to the stage 
of instruction for which they are designed. We are glad that he has left out 
the long list of promiscuous phrases and sentences which disfigure the Ameri- 
can editions of Jacobs, and begins directly with Zsop. The student who has 
mastered the first half of Kendrick’s Ollendorff, or the first part of MacClintock, 
has no need of such a dull exercise as the translating of detached sentences, 
but will come to A%sop with real pleasure. And if any poor fellow has been 
unlucky enongh, to be put upon the old road, the learning a grammar by heart is 
surely penance enough without following it up by such a lifeless mass as the 
first twenty or thirty pages of the old readers. 


A Step from the New World to the Old, and back again; with Thoughts on the 
Good and Evil in Both. 2vols.12mo. About to be published by D. Apple- 
tong Co. 

Tuts volume is by Professor Tappan, and contains interesting accounts of his 

travels in England, Scotland, Holland, Switzerland, Belgium, and France. We 

have been favored with the advance sheets of the description of London, its 
greatness, its magnificent resources, and poverty. 
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i> It is not the design of the work to be a mere review. 


It will contain papers discussing whatever is most interesting 


in science, politics, letters and art, together with whatever is 
most valuable in facts, as statistics, by which alone all science 
is perfected. Whatever conduces to human culture, whether 
it relates to painting, music or poetry, will be found within its 
pages. The best writers in each department named, are al- 
ready secured. The editor will devote himself to the fulfillment 
of the promises herein made to the public. 
The third number will be issued October 1st, 1852. 
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